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WAR AND 


NE of the most frequently quoted passages from 
Ruskin is that in which he advances the theory 
that war is essential to the well-being of art, that 
prolonged and uninterrupted peace saps national 
vitality and reduces art to impotence. 

It seems to us that this is one of those numerous generalisa- 
tions of which Ruskin was so fond, and which are so intensely 
irritating because they contain just enough truth to make them 
difficult to refute and impossible to brush aside as negligible. 
A state of war does undoubtedly act as a tonic, but the results of 
war may be anything but bracing. A country laid waste by 
armies may take many generations to recover, and its art- 
production may vanish never to return. And, on the other 
hand, we have never seen convincing proofs that a victorious 
war has any constantly good effect on the art of the victors. 
The evidence of history, as far as we can understand it, amounts 
to very little, since in the story of man, till practically the last 
century, a long peace has been too rare to afford sufficient data 
from which to argue. Good art has certainly existed in warlike 
times, and equally good work has been produced in circum- 
stances of profound repose. If we may be allowed to read 
between the lines which Ruskin wrote we think his mind must 
have worked somewhat as follows. A long peace affords 
opportunities for the acquirement of wealth. ealth leads 
to luxury. Luxury isimmoral. Good art depends on morality, 
and therefore cannot exist in a wealthy country. A country 
which is always going to war cannot be wealthy, therefore war 
is good for art. 

Should this argument prove correct—and we sincerely trust 
it will not—it follows with absolute certainty that the world has 
finished with art, and will pursue its arid path into the future 
shorn of one of its greatest consolations. Nothing can be more 
undoubted than that art will depend more and more upon the 
patronage of the wealthy—either upon the wealth of private 
individuals or in a Socialist state on the public wealth of the 
Government. In any case, the people will never again have any 
direct influence over art. The days when every workman was 
an artist-craftsman, if they ever existed, are finally gone, and 
will never return while there is a machine left. 

We had better face the fact that, for good or ill, modern 
art, whether in architecture, music, painting, or literature, is 
something which demands from its adherents a high level of 
education and culture and makes little or no —— to the 
ignorant. Those who go about crying that art should be for 
the people would be better employed in striving to educate the 
people to art, having, of course, first made quite sure that they 
are not themselves blind leaders of the blind. From this point 
of view, then, we quite fail to see how this or any other war is 
going to benefit the arts, for we believe it to be axiomatic with 
economists that neither victor aor vanquished ever come out of 
a war better off than they went in. 

There is, however, another point of view to be considered, 
and that is whether the mental stimulant incidental to warfare 
does not result in deepening and reinforcing the inspiration of 
the artist, both directly and indirectly. Here we are fishing in 
rather deep waters, and to be dogmatic is to court disaster ; but 
it does not seem to us to be at all self-evident that the spectacle 
of the slaughter of thousands of men by highly scientific 
machines is so inspiring that it will enable all those who now call 
themselves architects to be so in reality. Granted that this is 
one of the few great wars in which we have ample moral grounds 
for taking part, and that the militant spirit which now pérvades 
the nation is justifiable and even meritorious, still we do not 
see the connection between that and art. The discipline and 
hardships which a certain proportion of the population are now 
undergoing may lead to a moral regeneration of the nation, 
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may brace it to a simpler and more vital way of life ; but the great 
artist must stand outside the general current of his time, and 
even be in opposition to it, if he is to give us of his best. 

For these reasons it seems to us unlikely that the present 
war will be the cause of any considerable renaissance of the 
arts. As a matter of fact, for the last six or seven years 
indications have not been lacking that the arts in this country 
have become more serious in intention and perhaps more 
valuable in content. If this movement should continue and 
become really marked, many people will no doubt put it all 
down to the war; but we are sure that the germs of it were there 
long before the war was thought of; and, though the war 
may change the superficial forms in which this movement 
expresses itself, it cannot to any appreciable extent help it 
forward. 

Speculation as to the changes in form which may be expected 
as a result of the war offers a tempting field. In the domain of 
architecture it is, we think, fairly safe to predict that unless the 
allies are beaten—a possibility that, happily, we need hardly 
consider in the light of recent events—the influence of certain 
tendencies in German design will completely disappear. The 
German temperament is essentially an initiative one and its 
desperate efforts at originality, so persistent as to show that it 
feels its own lack, have resulted in the bizarre and. uncouth 
rather than in any fresh or striking forms of beauty. We have 
been so hypnotised by the repeated Teutonic statement of 
Teutonic genius that in some quarters we have perhaps allowed 
ourselves to take the vagaries of modern architecture in Germany 
more seriously than they deserved. The swing of the pendulum, 
if so over-worked a phrase may be pardoned, will doubtless 
carry us much too far in the other direction and land us in an 
unqualified admiration for everything French, which may be, 
again, as harmful as it has been on certain occasions in the past. 
Human nature seems constitutionally unable to admire without 
the desire to copy, and therein lies the danger to English art. 
We have, though for fifty years we managed to forget it, our 
own tradition of architecture, our own special needs and 
requirements, and our own way of meeting them and rendering 
the result a work of art. After many years of wandering in the 
Gothic wilderness we seem to be getting back on to the straight 
and narrow way at last, and it will be a thousand pities if we 
allow our just admiration for a very great nation to obscure the 
lonely furrow which we must plough if we are again to count as 
a nation with an architectural style of its own. 

We recently came across a small instance which seemed to 
us illustrative of the dangers to which a too thoughtless admira- 
tion for all things French may lead us. A client demanded from 
his architect a town house with a facade in modern French style, 
screening an interior fitted to purely British ideals of comfort 
and convenience. The client refused to listen to the architect's 
objections that such a facade would look ridiculous in contrast 
with the remaining houses in the block, and that if the interior 
must be of the stereotyped British pattern all he could do to 
make the exterior look French would k be to plaster it over with 
French detail. The client had his own way, as is the custom of 
clients, and one more meaningless mass of masonry helped to 
make the West End the expressionless conglomeration of houses 
that it is so rapidly becoming. 

This sort of thing, unintelligent borrowing and attempting 
impossible compromises, is what we must guard against. The 
danger will come rather from the general public than from the 
profession itself ; but it is none the less real on that account, 
since the architect must always be, to a large extent, in the hands 
of his employers. 

Another factor which will bulk largely in all future building 
schemes will be money. The scarcity which a geat war always 
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leaves behind it will, we think, act more on the quality than the 
quantity of building during the next ten or fifteen years. 
Speaking generally, buildings are only erected when they are 
needed, and conséquently in times of financial stringency almost 
as much building is done as in periods of greater prosperity, 


but it is done much more cheaply.. All purely decorative 
features are sacrificed, or cheap and nasty substitutes are used. 
Many people would say that the absence of ornament on a 
modern building is pure gain because modern ornament 1s 
always bad. Without going as far as this, we may admit that 
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it is perfectly possible to design satisfactory work without 4 
scrap of ornament, but at the same time such work would 
nearly always be improved by appropriate ornament. ),. 
difficulty lies in securing appropriate ornament which is at the 
same time cheap. And this is a problem which, in the near 
future, is going to worry architects even more than it has done 
in the past. We can only hope that the public will be sym- 
pathetic enough to give them a free hand and allow them to 
try those numerous experiments which always precede the 
full solution of so complex a problem. 





NOTES. 





Woe the architects of this country may be relied 
For the Credit u to extend their sympathy to all those victims 
of the of the cruelty of war who have sought the traditional 
Profession. hospitality of our shores, they will naturally feel 
that those of the exiles who are colleagues and 
follow the same profession as themselves have a special claim on 
their consideration. Influenced by this feeling, the Royal Institute 
of British Architects and the Society of Architects have both offered 
the hospitality of their respective headquarters to Belgian architects, 
and we may be sure that this hospitality will not be merely formal 
and official, but that everything that human kindness and personal 
sympathy can prompt will be done to alleviate the pangs of exile. 
The opportunity now arises to create those pleasant personal relations 
between Belgian and English architects which promote a better 
mutual understanding and do so much to advance the architecture 
of both countries. Would it not be ible for both the Institute 
and the Society to arrange informa sersey a for this purpose ? 
Possibly some Belgian architect might even be induced to forget 
his troubles for a moment by reading a paper at an ordinary meeting. 
But however this may be, the profession generally will expect their 
representatives to do all in their power to make their guests feel at 
home. We do not know whether the War Committee considers 
that this question comes within the scope of their activities, as 
representing the whole profession, but it appears to be one affecting 
the credit of the whole profession, and it is obviously a direct result 
of the war. 





” 


An interesting lecture on “ Roman London” was 
delivered on October 30, by Professor Haverfield 
at University College. Dealing first with the 

phical situation of London, Professor Haver- 
field showed that no other site in England possessed so many 
advantages for the earliest colonists. From London one might 
reach all parts of England with the minimum of effort, and, a fact 
which is of at least equal importance, there was no harbour so 
accessible from Gaul in Roman times. Professor Haverfield is 
inclined to support Ptolemy's statement that the first London lay 
south of the river. To a member of the audience who, at the close 
of the lecture, pointed out that Ptolemy did not definitely mention 
the south bank, but merely spoke of the Kentish territory which 
might conceivably have embraced both banks at some period, he 
replied that Kent never did include any land north of the Thames. 
He even recommended his antagonist, Sir Laurence Gomme (who 
repeatedly came in for good-natured banter) to transfer his house 
to Southwark, the true forerunner of modern Babylon. The question 
of Roman remains, especially of the wall, was dealt with pleasantly 
rather than exhaustively, and perhaps the most valuable portion 
of the lecture was that describing Roman roads and streets. Professor 
Haverfield does not agree with those learned authorities who 
prolong the old Dover-road (running through Bexley and Shooters 
Hill as far as Greenwich) to a point somewhere near Westminster, 
where it would cut the line of the Edgware-road (Watling-street) if 
produced. He mentioned the fruitless excavations near the Marble 
Arch, and the historical evidence all proving that the City was 
more probably a centre of Roman traffic than Westminster. Finally. 
he utterly ridiculed Mr. Davidge's plausible and ingenious gridiron 
plan for Roman London, displayed at a notable meeting of the 
R.I.B.A. not very long ago. In fact the most noteworthy points 
in his lecture were these important statements on questions where 
the doctors so manifestly disagree. 


Roman 
London. 





THERE seem to be complaints that recruiting is not 
progressing so well recently as it did at the first 
rush. One reason given for this is that many of the 
; : _ younger class of Englishmen do not realise the danger 
in which their country stands, nor the tremendous and fateful struggle 
in — — may be or Su even now involved. But, as a minor 
matter, but still one not to be overlooked, it may be suggested that 
it would be good policy to take a little trouble and a to a little expense 
to render the circumstances and surroundings of recruiting as 
attractive and inspiring as possible. That nothing of the sort is 
done at present seems only too painfully obvious. We heard the 
report the other day of a gentleman largely engaged in the pro- 
motion of recruiting in regard to a depét (never mind where) in which 
he was concerned. The intending recruits, he said, found themselves 
in a large gloomy bare hall, with nothing to look at but blank 
walls, kept waiting about for two or three hours with nothing to 
interest or amuse them; with the result that presently 
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comes the proposal, “Come out and have a drink!” and 
possibly the drinkers do not come back again to so unattractive 
a rendezvous. Surely this might well be altered. To offer to fght 
for one's country is one of the most honourable things a man can do ; 
it should be made attractive as well as honourable. A recruiting-hall 
should be a brightly-lighted and brightly-decorated place, with a 
band playing at convenient intervals ; perhaps, too, hung with pictures 
portraying deeds of heroism, lent for the occasion. We are so 
matter-of-fact and prosaic about these things in England. We 
never seem to refféct that what is a duty may just as well be made 
an attraction. ere was a picture exhibited at one of the * retro- 
spective ” exhibitions in Paris some years ago, representing the return 
to Paris of the “ army of Italy ” after Bonaparte’s brilliant campaign, 
and showing a temporary orchestra festooned with crimson, outside 
the city gate, occupied by a number of young girls in a white uniform 
playing on harps. That is the grand and brilliant way of doing things, 
which the French so well understand. If it is true that “ dulce et 
decorum est pro patria mori,” surely the place where men offer to do 
so should be made “ dulce et decorum ” also, and everything done 
to make it appear a glorious and honourable occasion worthy of the 
most brilliant and inspiriting surroundings. 





WE cannot pretend to have much sympathy with 
Unexpected the nervous alarmists who see in every factory 
Discoveries. building a possible emplacement for German guns. 
and in every unusual or hitherto unnoticed feature of 
the countryside the evidence of the nefarious designs of the enemy. 
Neither were we disposed to expect very valuable results from the 
efforts of the swarms of amateur detectives who seem to be searching 
every nook and corner for traces of German duplicity and cunning. 
So when such efforts result in calling attention to the recent re- 
discovery by an American archeologist of interesting emblems of 
Elizabethan date carved on the wall of underground workings in the 
Chiltern Hills we confess we are agreeably surprised. We grant 
the value of the discovery, though this value may be greater to the 
Society of Antiquaries > te to the War Office, which, however, 's 
possibly relieved by the announcement that “ every doubt that the 
excavation was the work of Germans may be completely set at rest. 
We shall confidently look for further developments in this particule r 
line of patriotic activity, for it seems to present well-nigh unlimited 
“gery Who knows what may be found next? There must 
many relics of the past still undiscovered, some of which may even 
be occupying strategic positions of great importance. There arc 
also countless well-known remains of antiquity scattered throughout 
the length and breadth of the country, most of which are totally 
ignored or casually viewed with unseeing eyes by the ordinary 
man in the street or the country lane. Indiscriminate search by peoy'e 
who do not know what to look for may reveal no information of 
military value, but it might create interest in art ! 





Aw article in the Financial Times deals with the 
question of the duration of the war, and states what 
we believe to be the truth, that it would be 
impossible for the present war to last for three years, 
as has been suggested in certain papers. The 
reasons which are stated by our contemporary ap to us to be 
absolutely conclusive. It been said that there are 9,000,000 
Germans of military age, and that the German losses in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners were estimated some time ago at the round figure of a 
million men. On this basis, and allowing for those who recover 
from their wounds, the whole human material would be used up some 
months before the end of the third year. Financially, the extra 
expenditure of the five Great Powers cannot be less than £20,000,(00 
sterling a week, with a tendency to increase beyond this sum. This 
would mean a minimum of £2,600,000,000 a year, of £7,800,000,000 
for three years, or an annual charge of £390,000,000 on a 5 per cent. 
basis, or £468,000,000 if a 1 per cent. Sinking Fund be allowed. The 
countries concerned, impoverished by war, could not stand such 4 
strain, and it is evident that Germany, the weakest financially cf 
the Great Powers concerned, could stand it less easily than the 
others. The value of the mark in New York dropped in the last 
month by 4 per cent., and if neutral countries certain that 
Germany is engaged in a disastrous war her credit would quickly 
fail. It is pointed out that these considerations do not make the 
necessity for recruiting less t, but rather more so, since the 
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THE BOARD OF EDUCATION’S 
NEW BUILDING REGULA- 
TIONS FOR SCHOOLS: 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Ir is seven years since the Board of Education 
issued a revision of their Building Regulations, 
and in this period much has happened in this 
sphere of architectural activity, so much 
indeed that the old rules have been out of date 
for a considerable time; but, having regard to 
the rapid transition in the views of education- 
ists and perhaps even more of hygienists, the 
Board’s course has P aggre been a wise one. 
The separation of the rules into two parts— 
one dealing with principles and management 
and the other with construction and sanitation— 
is done away with, we think wisely. The 
distinction was always an artificial one, and 
now that hygiene is recognised, not as an 
ap , but as an important factor of 

ucation, such a division would be quite 
unintelligible. As stated in the prefatory note 
to the new lations, the principal c 
consist in modifications in design due to the 
claims of ventilation, to the disposition of the 
buildings on the site, the size and organisation 
of departments, and the requirements of physical 
exercise. 

Sites and Playgrounds. 

A great deal more attention is given to this 

subject than in the old rules, and we find a 
uarter of an area for each 200 in place of each 
children is demanded; further attention is 
drawn to the advantage of retaining any natural 
amenities of a new site, such as trees, and of 
relieving the barrenness of the playground by 
some gardeni efforts, at least, along its 
boundaries. T > that the modern 
boy is more humanised than he was seven years 
ago. In compiling this section the Report of 
the Departmental Committee on playgrounds 
has evidently made itself felt; in fact, its 
recommendations appear in extenso in relation 
to cpa area under varying 
conditions. This feature of school life 
certainly deserves careful thought, as a play- 

und no longer merely serves to contain a 
owling mob for short intervals, but is used for 
physical drill and open-air teaching. 


Arrangement of Building. 

The maximum size of a department now 
advocated is 400—a considerable reduction ; 
and in general reference to the classrooms, 
aspect, ventilation, supervision, and economy 
are referred to in this order as influencing 
their design. The importance of sunshine 
and fresh air are particularly enjoined, and the 
central hall type of school with unilaterally 
ventilated classrooms is definitely thrown 
over. One-storied buildings are advocated 
where egy age = and are undoubtedly the 
best; but in this connection it should be 
remembered that on many sites the sacrifice 
necessary for such a design is too great to justify 
its consideration, and it is to be hoped that this 
vogue will not result in the cessation of ingenuity 
in the planning of storied schools. 


Details of Accommodation. 

In the schedule of rooms which will be 
accepted in an Elementary School we now find 
Space for drawing, science, medical inspection, 
meals, and spray baths, though these need not 
necessarily included. The hall area of 
34 8q. ft. per head is retained, but the position 
advoca is one in which separate use 
independently of the classrooms is possible. 
The classroom area of 10 sq. ft. and the height 
of 12 ft. are retained, but a concession of 1 ft. 
less in height is made in the case of bilaterally- 
lighted rooms. This question of lighting is 
dealt with in ter detail; but, in spite of the 
statement that “ skylights cannot be allowed,” 
we know of at least one Elemen School 
which has been recently sancti with a 
continuous north mansard light, an 2 
ment which, of course, necessitates special 


heating vision. 
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provide 15 sq. ft. per head, byt fixed furniture 
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Paragraphs on “Rooms for younger 
children ” now take the place of the old section 
entitled “ Infants’ Schools.” Here the floor 
area of 9 “4: ft. per head is again retained. 

Higher Elemen Schools, to which a page 
was devoted in the last regulations, are treated 
under this heading of “ Accommodation” in 
four lines, which suggest that the Board really 
shares our doubts as to whether such institu- 
tions now exist. If they do, we should have 
expected some more illuminating pronounce- 
ment upon them, and, though it may not be the 

rovince of these regulations to define schools, 
it is certainly not their mission to present 
vague generalities. 
room for meals is a new concession to an 
Elementary School plan, and is the natural 
outcome of recent legislation. Though 
expansions of this kind must throw an increased 
burden on the ratepayer, it is undisputed that 
many children through the distance of their 
homes or from necessity must feed at school, 
and that neither the classroom nor the playshed 
are suited for this object, for which very simple 
accommodation is advised. 

The school medical officer for the first time 
receives recognition, in that a room or rooms 
may be included for his professional use ; and, 
while we concur in this provision, we would urge 
education authorities to consider what are the 
desirable limits of the important work of their 
medical staff, which more and more approaches 
the nature of a complete medical on surgical 
treatment. This, though admittedly desirable 
as an aim, is not, we contend, the province of 
an education authority, and it is time that 
some recognised modus vivendi with existing 
institutions was arrived at. 

Under the heading of cloakrooms and sanitary 
requirements several changes will» be found. 
More space is now necessary for hats and 
coats—a concession to views on infection— 
and this means much larger rooms. Spray 
baths, long recognised by many Continental 
authorities, are at length Secnnailty included as 
things to be allowed. Sanitary conveniences 
are retained at the somewhat lavish proportions 
found in the old regulations. 

In dealing with ventilation and warming 
the claims of fresh air introduced by natural 
means—that is, by windows suitably arranged— 
are referred to. Under “Construction and 
Materials ” changes will be found in the nature 
of greater elasticity. Eleven-inch cavity walls 
are approved for single-story schools, and 
temporary buildings are referred to as approved 
when local circumstances suggest prospective 
changes. 

On the whole it may be said that the Board’s 
attitude is more amenable to developments 
and departures from the beaten track, both 
in construction and planning than in the 


past. 
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THE 
SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION : 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


An ordinary general meeting of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution was held on Monday at 
No. 12, Great George-street, Westminster, the 
President, Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke, in 
the chair. The meeting was opened by the 
singing of the National Anthem, after which 
the minutes of the previous meeting were read 
and confirmed. 

It was stated that twenty-five publications 
had been presented to the Library, in addition 
to ninety-two donations of a, and it was 
agreed that the thanks of the Institution be 
sent to the donors. 

The President referred to the recent death 
of Mr. W. Edward Woolley, who was his 

ecessor to the chair, and said that he 

w the members would feel how great a 
loss the Institution had sustained in the death 
of Mr. Woolley, and moved that a note of 
condolence and sympathy be sent to his widow 
and sons in their bereavement. This was 
agreed to. 

Professor Fearnside (Fellow of the Geo- 
graphical Society), of Sheffield, was then pre- 
sented with the Gold Medal which is offered 
annually for the paper read before the Institu- 
tion which is considered of most interest and 
merit. The President, before making the pre- 


. 


sentation, stated that the Council difficulty 
in their award, but, finally, the paper 
entitled “The Part Played by Water on 
Macadam Road Construction ” was selected, of 
which Professor Fearnside was the author. 
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The President then read his opening address. 
In the course of his remarks he said :-— 


“ On no previous occasion, since the founda- 
tion of the Institution, has it fallen to the lot 
of your President to deliver his opening ad- 
dress in circumstances such as those which 
now surround us and fill our every thought. I 
need, therefore, offer no apology for saying @ 
few words about the great European war in 
which our country has been involved. 

It is said that every cloud has a silver 
lining, and in the midst of the weight of 
responsibility and anxiety which must oppress 
each one of us in such a time of crisis the 
readiness with which differences of opinion 
on less important matters and controversial 
subjects of every kind were at once forgotten, 
and the whole Empire, without a moment’s 
hesitation, presented a united front to the 
adversary, points to a continuation of that 
national spirit which a century ago made our 
country the saviour of Europe. 

The strength and wealth of the countries 
involved, and the vital issues at stake, must 
necessarily give rise to a fear that the war 
is likely to be long, and one which may strain 
our resources to the utmost; but now that, 
against our will, we have been forced to take 
up the sword I am confident that the national 
spirit already shown may be trusted not to 
allow it to be put down until we can do so 
with honour, and, let us hope, permanently.”’ 

After dealing with the details of measures 
undertaken in connection with the war the 
speaker went on to say :— 

“* My two eminent predecessors were in & 
position to speak with great authority on the 
rural seobiine which have become increas- 
ingly urgent during the past decade; but my 
own work lies in urban areas, and I propose 
therefore to confine my remarks more oe 
ticularly to the problems which confront 
responsible for the better government of our 
teeming centres of population—a subject, I 
venture to think, not less urgent than the 
former, 

I shall attempt, in this address, to deal 

with the wider principles only, and avoid 
those more controversial details which are to 
be the subject of discussion at the ordinary 
general meetings during the present session, 
in fulfilment of the arrangement made last 
session after the reading of Mr. Dawbarn 
Young's paper on the Urbap Land Report. 
But before entering upon my subject I should 
like to enlist your agreement with the axiom 
that progress can only be attained by change, 
and that, therefore, however wedded we may 
be to an existing order of things, and how- 
ever clearly we may see its aha ky we 
should be willing to weigh impartially and 
with an open mind suggestions which, 
although involving a departure from the old 
order, may contain within them the germs of 
progress. With this thought before our 
minds the discussions we are about to enter 
upon this session shoald prove of real and 
ermanent value, not only to us individually, 
mut to that wider circle which embraces all 
those responsible for legislation and adminis- 
tration in connection with urban affairs ; for, 
I venture to think, no body of professional 
men exists better equipped, by personal know- 
ledge of the subjects, for directing these 
necessary changes into channels which will 
command the confidence of the community. 

Of the many questions to which urban sur- 
veyors must devote their thoughts—housing, 
public improvements, transit, sanitation, and 
the like, all of which are so intricately con- 
nected that it is almost impossible to deal 
with one without reference to the others—the 
housing of our working population is the most 
important, and in many ways the most 
difficult. Its complications and its urgency 
have been immensely added to by the great 
increase in po ion which has taken — 
even during thirty-five years which have 
elapsed since I first entered my father’s office. 
In the area of Greater London, for instance, 
the population has from 4,766,661 in 
1881 to 7,252,963 in 1911, a total increase of 
2,486,302, of which 1,793,638 is found in the 
outer ring. The increase of 692,644 found 
— nag administration pret Poy is, Bom 
might expected, a good deal less, for t 
unbuilt-upon area within that portion 
naturally did not it any considerable 
development. Nor is it London only which 
has shown this remarkable power of repro- 
duction, the industrial areas in the north of 
England, in the Midlands, in Lancashire and 
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Yorkshire, and in South Wales have held 
their own, as indeed have purely residential 
districts such as those which adjoin the 
Metropolis. The four Home Counties, Middle- 
sex, Essex, Kent, and Surrey, for example, 
have increased their population by over one 
and a half millions in twenty years. But it 
is unnecessary for me to enlarge upon the im- 
portance of this subject; rather would I wish 
to discuss shortly the manner in which the 
difficulties inseparable from such large accu- 
mulations of persons in particular areas may 
best be met. mae 

The two main agencies for providing 
housing accommodation for the workin 
classes are the private investor and the loca 
authority, while between these come charitable 
bodies, public utility and similar societies, and 
co-partnership associations. But by far the 
largest number of the houses of this class 
which are built are provided by private 
enterprise, a recent estimate placing the pro- 
portion as high as 99 per cent. It is therefore 
important to consider whether it is likely that 
the needs of the community will continue to 
be met through this agency, and on this 
question the figures from the Inland Revenue 
Commissioners’ Reports throw some light, 
showing that during the past ten years the 
number of dwelling-houses under £20 in 
annual value erected yearly has tended to 
decrease, although, with the increase in the 
population remaining normal, one might have 
expected a growth in the demand for houses 
parallel with the improvement in the general 
standard of living and better knowledge of 
sanitation, which should result in a reduction 
in the average number of persons per room. 

It would seem, therefore, tha@ this form of 
investment is proving less attractive to the 
ordinary investor than was formerly the case, 
and a number of reasons for this are not 
difficult to find. In the first place, there is 
the effect of the 1910 Finance Act, which, it 
cannot be denied, has been considerable, in 
that, rightly or wrongly, builders, mort- 
gagees, and others have been unsettled by 
the fear that their profits or their security 
might be adversely affected. It would seem 
probable that the great falling off in the 
number of houses built during 1910-11, 
although partly due to the reason metitioned 
in the footnote to the table, must to a large 
extent be attributed to the feeling that, by 
the operation of the statute, this class of 
building had become more speculative. 

This deterioration in the safety of the in- 
vestment has been accentuated by the increase 
in the cost of building, which has been par- 
ticularly noticeable during the ten years under 
review. Mr. Littler, the Architect to the 
Lancashire County Council, in an official 
report issued rather more than a year ago, 
stated that as a result of special inquiries 
from firms employed by his Council the 
average rise in building materials during the 
past three years was as follows :— 

Increase 
per cent. 

Labour ; : 10 per cent. to 123 

National insurance 2 to 3} per cent. 


Common. bricks ae 14 

Facing bricks ; . Rg ? 9 

Glazed bricks fe re 9.3) 

Lime .. i ‘es : ne ; 10 

Portland cement 

Rolled steel joists .. ! ; . 2 

Drain pipes , Wane | 
Stone .. % oe ae 

Timber en oa 30 

Glazed ironmongery 18 

Slates .. ‘ ae 7 
Le a 3 

Cast-iron goods 60 

Copper goods 20 

Brass work .. 23 

Qrousht-iron piping 30 

tlass .. , : 30 

White lead 30 


The report went on to say: “In addition 
to the above there are those branches of the 
trade which are- usually executed by 
‘ specialists,’ such as heating, ventilating, 
railings, sanitary goods, etc. Generally . 
ing, I find that labour in connection with 
those branches has increased about 10 per 
cent., whilst the cost of cast-iron hot-water 
pipes has increased 50 per cent., ventilating 
materials 15 per cent., wrought-iron work 25 
per cent., tiling 20 per cent., grates, etc., 424 
per cent., and sanitary goods 10 per cent.” 
That there has been a general rise in price 
is corroborated-by an examination of the 
current prices issued weekly and, as I feel 
sure all building surveyors will agree, by our 
own experience, 
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A third influence affecting the flow of 
capital for housing purposes is the cost of 


money. Ten years Consols could only 
be purchased to pay about £2 16s. per cent., 
and the return from other securities was in 


proportion. An investment in house property 
paying a net 5 or 6 per cent. therefore com- 
pared favourably with other investments of 
equal safety, but just prior to the closing of 
the Steck Exchange consols could be pur- 
chased to pay nen ag 10s. per cent., while 
many attractive Canadian and other issues 
paying a fairly safe 5 per cent. had been 
placed upon the market. It is not difficult to 
understand why these, with their freedom 
from worry, their regular payment of interest, 
and their return of capital on a certain date, 
should absorb a good deal of capital which 
formerly went to the erection of houses. 

And there is another direction in which 
building is affected by dear money. Housing 
accommodation for the working classes has in 
the past been provided largely by the specu- 
lative builder, who, in spite of the abuse 
which has often been showered upon him, 
has in fact carried out a useful public work 
in this direction. But as a rule his capital 
is small, and his operations have been carried 
on mainly by means of borrowed money, with 
the result that the interest he has to pay has 
a marked effect, in the first place on the price 
he must obtain for the houses he builds, and in 
the second on the rent at which they can be 
let. For example, an additional 1 per cent. 
per annum on the capital employed in the 
erection of a house costin £25), inclusive of 
land, proportion of oat construction and 
sewering, would necessitate an additional 1s. 
per week in rent, and unless that extra sum 
were likely to be obtained without much 
difficulty there would be a strong inducement 
for the capital to discover another outlet. 

There is also the undoubted effect which 
the great and continued increase in the 
burden of the rates must exercise upon build- 
ing. Although the rateable value of property 
in England and Wales has expanded by 
25°599 per cent., the total rates have grown 
by 76488 per cent., the increase in the pound 
being 1°613s. 

I do not include the cost of the site among 
the more important factors influencing build- 
ing operations, as, except in central positions, 
it is comparatively small and has far less 
effect upon the rent than is often supposed. 
The following table shows the amount payable 
weekly as rent in respect of land worth £100 
per acre freehold, according to the density of 
its development. The sums which would be 
similarly payable in respect of land of greater 
or less value can readily be calculated :— 


Houses per Acre. 10. | 2. 30. 40. 


d, d. : es were 
Return payable weekly in | 2°308 1-154 | 0-769 | 0-577 
rent at 5 per cent ......... 


Nor, as a rule, is any difficulty experienced 
by those wishing to provide housing accom- 
modation in finding suitable land for the 
purpose at reafonable rates. Mr. John Burns, 
while President of the Local Government 
Board, said: “‘In some cases we are aware 
that y-ray 9 has arisen in regard to the 
acquisition of suitable land, but we have no 
reason to believe that any such difficulty 
exists generally. - + + It is remarkable 
that, notwithstanding the very simple powers 
of acquiring land compulsorily conferred by 
the Act of 1909, these powers have only been 
invoked in three cases.” 

The increase in the population of England 
and Wales between 1901 and 1911 was just 
over three and a half million persons, or a 
yearly average of 350,000. To meet this about 
80,000 additional houses would be required 
annually, without counting the number re- 


quired to — those - led down or con-_ 
and an expendi 


demned, a iture of something 
like twenty million sterling would be en- 
tailed. The magnitude of these figures clearly 
indicates how important it is to look at the 
matter in a business light and to avoid doin 

anything unessential to the real well-bei of 
the community which might direct the flow 
of Fg say capital towards other investments. 

_So far as it is possible to foresee, it is un- 
likely that any real difficulty will arise in 
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this direction with regard to the provision 
of the better class of working-men's dwellings 
capable of being let at rents which, although 
Lo Bog amount in different towns, pay q 
le interest on the outlay. The ‘eal 
difficulty existe in providing house-room up 
to modern sani severe for those who 
cannot pay rents fulfilling that requirement; 
and, as it is an esential that the people shall 
used, if one source of supply tails another 
must take its place. 

Under the Labouring Classes Lodging 
House Act, 1851, local authorities were first 

rmitted to purchase, lease, or erect lodging. 
haonee for the working classes, and legislation 
has from time to time added to these powers 
until we come to the Hovsing of the Work. 
ing Classes Acts, 1890 to 1903, and the 
Housing, Town Planning, ete., Act, 1909. 
Before attempting to refer to the provisions 
contained in these measures I should like 
strongly to urge their consolidation. The 
modern method of legislation by reference 
may have advantages when a Bill is being 

through Parliament, but the con- 
tinued difficulty of interpreting a number of 
unrepealed measures, all dealing with the 
same subject, which is thereby thrown upon 
those concerned in their administration, 
far outweighs the earlier and temporary 
advantage.”” 

Mr. Chatfeild Clarke then summarised the 
provisions of the Housing and Town Planning 
Act, and proceeded by referring to the work 
which had been undertaken by the London 
County Council, quoting irom Mr. Riley's 
Chadwick Lectures when dealing with the 
subject, and described similar work which 
has been carried out in Birmingham, 
and finally concluded an interesting and 
exhaustive paper by giving statistics of the 
Local Government Board loans sanctioned 
under the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act subsequent to the passing of the Housing 
and Town Planning Act, stating that— 

‘“‘ These figures may be taken as an indica 
tion of the growth in the interest shown by 
local authorities in the subject during the 
past five years. In 1910 £107,152 was 
sanctioned for the erection of 527 houses by 
the local authorities, while in the first nine 
months of the present year £797,334 has been 
sanctioned for the erection of 3,122 houses and 
one lodging-house by 147 local authorities. 

There has also been a noticeable increase 
in the activity of semi-charitable bodies, 
public utility and similar societies, and a 

rtnership associations in the provision : 
nousing accommodation. Sect. 67 of the 
1890 Act empowers the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners to grant loans to such bodies 
for the purpose of encouraging the erection 
of workmen's dwellings. The period for re- 
payment is limited to forty ‘years, and _ 
amount to be advanced, which was originally 
restricted to i yp a — — 
interest in land a wellings vf 

aged, has now been increased to two-thirds 
by sect. 4 of the 1909 Act, provided that 
the rules of the society prohibit the payment 
of interest or dividends at a rate exceeding 
5 per cent. per annum. Since 1890 upwards 
of one and a half millions sterling have been 
advanced by the Commissioners in this 
manner, and of this sum, as will oo 
from the following table, nearly one mi _ 
pounds have been loaned since the 1909 Act 
came into operation. 


Amounts Advanced by the Public — 
Loan Commissioners to Companies, Pub ic 
Utility Societies, or Private Persons, _ I 
the Housing of the Working Classes Actes 
since the Year 1890 :— 

















moun | rended| Amount 
“March st Roan Wiareh 31. | advanced. 
a) o 7; nad 
Bes 
& | 95,411 
1905 490 =| —=S «1910 , 

1906 wos || «il 4 
prod 51,010 oH | 175,085 
1909 ! 1914 =| s«287, 682 





Any attempt to deal, however briefly, 


with ‘the position of public authorities with 
regard to i be incomplete with- 


out some reference to the two Housing 
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which were pi this autumn subsequent to 
the declaration of war. The first was an 
attempt to meet one of the difficulties 
referred to the late Mr. Edward Woolle 
in his Presidential address a year ago, an 
enables the Local Government rd to make 
arrangements with any authorised society to 
provide and maintain dwellings, gardens, 
etc., for the convenience of persons employed 
by the Government, where sufficient other 
accommodation is not available. And the 
second authorises the Board of Agriculture 
in agricultural districts, and the Local 
Government Board in other areas, for the 
space of one year from the passing of the 
Act, to make arrangements with local 
authorities or authorised societies for the 
provision, maintenance, improvement, and 
management of dwellings and gardens and 
other works or buildings for the convenience 
of persons belonging to the working classes ; 
and the Treasury are empowered to issue 
sums not exceeding in the aggregate four 
millions sterling for the purpose of meeting 
capital expenditure under the Act. 

t was the intention of the Government 
that this sum of money should be utilised 
for the joint purposes of providing and im- 
proving housing accommodation for the 
working classes and of preventing or 
mitigating unemployment in the building 
trades. Those of us who are in touch with 
tlhe building industry are aware how im- 
mediately and seriously it will be affected by 
the war, and there will, therefore, I think, 
be little difference of opinion as to the 
wisdom of this action on the part of the 
Governmen*, by which large sums will be 
made avai'able for works of construction of 
permanent value which might otherwise have 
been employed merely in temporary relief. 

The statistical tables already quoted in con- 
nection with proceedings under Part III. of 
the 1890 Act show the intimate connection 
between the housing and traffic problems, 
and it is, I am inclined to think, to the 
solution of the latter that we must look for 
the removal of many of the difficulties sur- 
rounding the former. 

Much has been done of late by the develop- 
ment of tramways, railways (both steam and 
electric), and particularly motor-omnibuses, 
to enable persons to travel with reasonable 
facility from one part to another of the 
great towns, but the congestion of the streets 
has not thereby been relieved; indeed, in 
some cases where slow and quick traffic both 
make use of the same routes the difficuity 
has been increased. Bold schemes for future 
street widenings and for cutting additional 
wide new thoroughfares are often formulated, 
and would not lack support were it not for 
the financial questions which they raise: 
but it is clear that, however much we might 
wish to see them carried out, the cost would 
in some cases be prohibitive, while in others 
it could only be borne by dividing comprehen- 
sive schemes into parts and dealing with a 
portion only at a time. 

Meanwhile, I venture to think that more 
than is now attempted might be done by 
public regulation and direction. For instance, 
it is a common thing to see horse wagons 
being driven from East London to Padding- 
ton through the fast traffic of the West-end 
streets, an absurd arrangement when such 
traffic could be sent by the Marylebone-road, 
and one which might be duplicated by 
examples from almost every part of London. 

There is, too, the congestion at cross-roads, 
which street widening alone could not pre- 
vent. I believe it was our honoured 
associate, Sir John Wolfe-Barry, who sug- 
gested sinking roads at junction points, so 
that one stream of traffic would pass over the 
other, and a number of crossings occur to 
the mind where such a scheme might be 
carried out at reasonable cost, and would 
afford much practical relief. Indeed, subject 
to the engineering difficulties being overcome, 
it seems possible that the solution of the 
problem in congested districts such as the 
City of London, where the value of property 
is so great that comprehensive street im- 
provements become impracticable through 
the enormous cost, may be found in an exten- 
sion of Sir John Wolfe-Barry’s scheme, by 
the formation of sunken roads under the 
existing streets to take the slow-moving 
traffic. I feel confident that the cost would 
be infinitely less than that of widening 
important thoroughfares for any considerable 
distance. 
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The inconvenience which we are suffering 
through lack of foresight in town planning in 
the past, and the heavy burden entailed in 
the attempt to counteract it, should make us 
peculiarly careful to do what we can to pre- 
vent a similar reproach being Jevelled against 
us by future generations; and the Town 
Planning Act of 1909 has put an instrument 
into our hands. Doubtless you are aware 
that a year ago the Council of this institu- 
tion, in conjunction with that of the Royal 
Institate of British Architects, by means of 
a — deputation, impressed upon 
the Prime Minister and the President of the 
Local Government Board the supreme im- 
portance of making use of the provisions of 
that measure to deal with the question of the 
arterial roads of the future London before it 
became too late through the quickly proceed- 
ing development of the present oatskirts. 

I am happy to say that due weight was 
given to the arguments then advanced, the 
area of Greater London being divided into 
six divisions, and a committee, on which the 
Institution is represented, being set up in 
connection with each to consider and advise 
upon the necessities of each section, and to 
co-ordinate them with the uirements of 
the whole. I have no doubt that when the 
inquiries entrusted to these committees have 
been made the subject of a finished report 
the work which they have done will prove of 
value not only within the district reported 
upon, but as an example of what might be 
done within every district in the country 
presenting similar problems. 

The following is a table prepared by the 
Local Government Board up to September 30 
last, showing the town-planning schemes 
proposed or under consideration at the 
present time :— 


Summary of town-planning schemes. proposed, 
and of other cases in which the preparation 
of schemes has been under consideration by 
local authorities (September 30, 1914) :— 


Number | Number of | Acreage 
0 


Stage reached. | Local of Areas 
| Schemes. |A uthorities/dealt with 


Schemes finally ap- 





proved by the | 3 2 9,668 
Other schemes pre-| 

pared by local 

authorities and sub- 

mitted to the Boar¢ 

for approval = 3 | 3 661 
Schemes autborised } 

by the Boerd to be | 

es mee or adopted 

”y local authori- | 

ties = ae 73 } 53 108,661 
Applications for | 

authority to pre- 

pare schemes under 

the consideration o | 

the Board ... bas 30 | 27 47,988 

Total ot 106,978 
| Separate 
Local 
|Authorities 


Other cases in which the Board havé information 
that the preliminary notices have been given 
with a view to applications being made to the 
Board for authority to prepare schemes ... = 


Other cases in which local authorities are known 
to the Board to have had the matter under -— 


Number of separate local authorities included 
under all headings of thistable_... WA - 26 
It is satisfactory to see that the importance 

of this subject is not being overlooked, and, 

at the same time, that schemes are not being 
rushed through without due and ot con- 
sideration. The conferences which are now 
annually arranged between representatives of 
local authorities for discussing details in 
connection with town planning, and the 
principles which should govern that art, must 
prove of immense value in ventilating their 
subject and in preserving our sons and grand- 
sons from some of the disabilities under which 

we now , 

On looking back over what I have written 

I feel that my remarks are open to t 

criticism that I offer no definite solution 

for the problems which I discuss; but my 
reply would be that great social questions 
cannot at once be solved by a stroke of the 
pen, or even by legislation action, however 
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jc conitunet. lngueveness on See 
only by progressive devel t yt 
radual amelioration of ‘toch eendiiions i as 

e the subject of condemnation. Indeed, 
the continuous rise in the standard of living 
which can be followed throughout history, 
and which we think has become more marked 
during the past re: shows us that each 
generation sets up ideals which it can never 
reach, as, happily, the ideals themselves 
continue to advance. I am, therefore, con- 
soled at my failure to find a final solution 
of these questions, and shall be more than 
satisfied if any thoughts I have put before 
you bear fruit, by stimulating a growth in 
the interest taken in these subjects among 
the coming generation, in whose hands the 
future advance will rest. 

I had thought to end my address here, but 

since writing the above I have been much 
grieved to hear of the sad death of m : 
decessor in this chair. Mr. Edward Woolley 
was well known to you all, and I know that 
‘ou will feel how great a loss the Institution 
as sustained in his death He was a 
straightforward English gentleman, much 
respected and beloved by all who were thrown 
in contact with him, both in business and in 
personal matters; and he leaves behind him 
an example any man might wish to emulate. 
Thirty years ago Mr. Woolley’s uncle was 
president of the Institution, and I know 
what a pleasure it was to Mr. Woolley to 
have succeeded to the chair nearly a genera 
tion afterwards. Our healtfeit sympathy is 
with his sons in their great loss, and oar 
earnest hope is that future generations of the 
same family may be forthcoming in their 
day to carry on the noble tradition set by 
their predecessors.” 

Mr. Howard Martin, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the President, said that Mr. Chatfeild 
Clarke had dealt with the difficult questions in 
urban life, and his address was a most interest- 
ing and valuable one, worthy to be added to 
the long number of Presidents’ addresses. 

Mr. Leslie Vigers briefly seconded the vote 
of thanks. ; 

Mr. Woodward supported. and said the 
address was equal to any that had preceded it, 


» 


THE INAUGURAL LECTURE 
ON TOWN PLANNING AT 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


Ow Thursday, October 15, Professor Adshead, 
the newly-appointed Professor of Town Planning 
to the University of London, delivered his 
inaugural address, entitled “The Democratic 
View of Town Planning,” at University College, 
Mr. W. H. Lever presiding. 

We should, under ordinary circumstances, 
give the whole of Professor Adshead’s address, 
but precisely for the reason that we consider 
it the most able and eloquent paper on the 
subject which we have been privileged to listen 
to we intend to quote extracts from it. 

Long papers remain frequently unread, 
however good they may be, and therefore 
we shall be directing most attention to the 
ability and skill with which Professor Adshead 
puts the case for town planning if we draw 
attention to the most salient points of his 
extremely able address. 

The lecturer stated that— 

“If town planning is to be the vital force 
which is to revolutionise the old haphazard 
methods of town development, and if it is to 
be something more than an organised effort to 
superim pose upon dull aggregations of buildings, 
street pictures snatched without reference 
or meaning from foreign countries and cities 
of the past ; if it is to be something more than a 
superficial garnishing of facades, a trimm 
of projecting corners and a straightening 
tortuous ways, then it is important that we 
study the movements and habits of modern 
urban populations, and endeavour to under- 
stand the peculiar genius of the people whom 
it is to benefit.” 

He afterwards defined the various views of the 
architect, engineer, surveyor, and valuer in 
connection with town nning. Treat 
the subject historically, lecturer poin 
out that the Greeks at Priene, Selinus, and other 
cities laid out their plans in chess-board 
fashion, divided up into ee conveniently- 
ts eashld, the Sate enrving to freehold 
rights. Sites for public do not seem 
to have been provided in the original plans. 
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With temples the case was different, as they 
were usually situated on an acropolis, and often 
outside the confines of town, 

We recognise that these eo ge oA ree 
often introduced as afterthoughts, 
into the regularity of the chess-board pattern. 

With Roman planning the same system held, 
though splendour was often foreshadowed in 
the first conception of the scheme, as at iy 
in Africa and Palmyra in Asia Minor ; t 
with the ancients the one object so ght 
seems to have been the provision of well-shaped 
building plots. Their practice was thus not 
dissimilar from that of the modern American 
and Canadian towns. : 

So far as can be seen, the direction of lines 
of communication was never seriously 
considered until the time of Renaissance Rome. 
The lecturer then continued :— 

“ About the same time we find superimposed 
upon this idea of providing direct access 
between im t centres a desire for 
architectural embellishment which was carried 
by the Louis in France to such a degree of 
splendour as to make grandeur of architectural 
treatment overshadow all other ager ar 
This was royal town planning, and it produced 
the vistal effect of the Champs Elysées, 
imitated later in the Unter den —— at 
Berlin. Applied to open spaces, it may be seen 
to advan +A in tg be ae of Italy, in the 
Place Stanilaus at Nancy, at Mannheim, at 
Carlsruhe, and in the squares dedicated to 
Louis XV. at Reims, Rouen, and at Bordeaux. 

But following these regal and autocratic 
systems, we get the ducal efforts of an 
aristocracy as practised on their ducal estates. 
We have the best examples here in London, 
where once more the de and shape of the 
building plot is again the deciding factor of 
the plan. Symmetry, formality, and axiality, 
however, still prevail; a architectural 
dignity clothing residential streets, circuses and 
squares gives a completeness to every such 
scheme. 

And so we have had primitive site planning ; 
we have had the axial approach planning of 
the kings of France, and we have had the well- 
ordered systems of the t eighteenth-century 
landowners; but nowhere do we find town 
planning embracing all the democratic ideals 
that we are endeavouring to realise at the 
present day.” 

Dealing with the aims of modern town 
planning, Professor Adshead said :— 

“* Modern town planning aims at understand. 
ing and satisfying all the varying needs and 
interests of our complex democratic system. 
It does not confine its attention merely to the 
economic subdivision of an area into so many 
building plots. It does not concentrate 
entirely upon the provision of a convenient 
network of streets and open spaces. It does 
not aim exclusively at providing fine sites 
and splendid approaches to buildings, nor are 
its objectives attained when it has provided 
healthy housing accommodation for the working 
classes. It aims at accomplishing all these 
things and more. The difficulties are enormous, 
and much that is done to-day is highly 
experimental, for we must incorporate all the 
recently-developed methods of transit, and 
we must deal with entirely new methods of 
construction. And whilst we are expected 
to satisfy a popular taste for constant interest, 
convenience, and creature comfort, we must 
not neglect those ideals which stand for simple 
beauty, repose, grandeur, and increased scale.” 

The influences which affect the practical 
application of town planning were next 
considered and fall under the head of Acts of 
Parliament, the landowner who pursues an 
enlightened policy, and the various professional 
and philanthropic societies. The following 
points were then emphasised :— 

~ But he who would promote town planning 
must realise that in so dite he is propounding 
a dangerous as well as a beneficent principle. 
He must realise that, as well as being capable 
of as plendid use, it is also capable of unmitigated 
abuse. It is misused when it is made to im 
upon society conditions of existence that are 
not based on the broadest sympathies with 
human nature. When, in its clear visualisation 
of all that is immediate and obvious, it becomes 
blind to those transcendental flights of the 
imagination which always accompany true 
human happiness.” 

Professor Adshead stited that the by- 
laws necessitated for hygienic and practical 
considerations had stereotyped and petrified 
development, the result of which was to render 
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the Housing and Town ing Act necessary. 
We now quote a long passage with the 
dangers which accompany the exercise of 
town-planning powers :— 

“Town planning, to be a success, must 
command the popular interest ; the Municipal 
Drawing Office must be thrown open to the 
professional critics, for in this way only can 
civic iotism be aroused and the public 
made interested in and d of their town. 
It is generally recognised that to eat 
carry a town-plann scheme through 
various r) seein under the Act, 
the attitude of local authority and pany 
owner must be reasonable broad- > 
The Act provides for conferences between all 
who can show an interest, This provision 
should be stretched to its utmost limits if 
others than the materially interested are to 
influence the making be the scheme. , 

But the dangers of town planning are no 
entirely confined to the too militant methods 
of a municipal bureaucracy ; there is also danger 
in relying upon rules and recipes for living 
which cranks and faddists would have us 
observe if we wish to secure what they describe 
as social efficiency. Let me state at once 
that there is no salvation in mere efficiency— 
outside Germany. We must ever strive after 
that which we cannot attain. To be efficient 
one has merely to be satisfied with a low level 
of mediocrity and sustain it thoroughly. The 
efficient town plan of the social crank is that 
which strictly conforms to the ordinary require- 
ments of ordi men, but in every group of 
ordinary men it is a strange thing if there is not 
found an é i one, a human being 
whose personality defies analysis and commands 
attention. Above all things, when town plan- 
ning for individuals, let us avoid the error of 
assuming that they can be made the subjects 
of mathematical classification ; and it is well to 
commence town planning in this anarchical 
way, for it is over this not over living rows 
of human ninepins that we must spread the 
cloak of communal organisation. 

I have heard of streets in English towns 
whose occupants, not knowing one house 
from another and entering the wrong door, 
only discover the mistake they had made 
after meeting another man’s wife; or, worse 
still, someone else’s husband. In this kind of 
street the houses are all standardised and the 
inmates become standardised, too. Standard- 
isation is a very different thing from e i 
groups of buildings in an architectural 
composition, and I am not sure if to standardise 
is not more degrading than to allow the erection 
of a heterogeneous collection of distractions, 
which is the extreme in the opposite direction. 
We can become as wearied with buildings all 
jostling together in an architectural confusion 
as we can become subdued and anemic with 
the effects of standardisation. As town- 
planners planning for a democracy we should 
endeavour in public places and in the more 
closely inhabited areas of a town to introduce 
a rhythmical continuity or a composition 
that is symmetrical. It follows then that 
many separate tenements will by the require- 
ments of symmetry need to have their facades 
exactly repeated, but each will-have a definite 
reference to the whole, and, moreover, every 
habitation—be it cottage, flat, or stately 
mansion—should, in one way or another, 
express some sign of the individuality of its 
inmates.”’ 

Dealing with the question of formal or 
irregular town planning, the lecturer re- 
marked :— 

** And herein lies the key to one of the most 
debatable and difficult problems that beset 
the serious town-planner—the question as to 
whether a town should be planned on formal 
or picturesque lines. There are experts who 
hold that this is entirely a matter of topography, 
and, they contend that when a site is level 
then the plan should be formal and symmetrical, 
and, when irregular, submission to Nature 
dictates that the treatment should be 
picturesque. To my mind, the question should 
not be decided entirely upon issues arising out 
of the nature of the ground. Formality in 
architectural composition suggests to me that 
the tenants who occupy its units are knit 
together from outside by something stronger 
than kindred feeling and personal combination. 
A fine architectural composition will always 
convey something of that patriotic 
which is always felt in the 
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democracy, if it is to suggest that public control 
is to watch ore Saree interest, must at 
certain ints ‘orm to the dictates of 
symm composition and formality. 

This does not mean, however, that we are 
nowhere to enjoy the interests of a pictures« ic 


pee gyre ] ay ager house is his 

5 it is only sageors. it superior in 
appearance to that of his neighbour that he 
can hope to sustain his local dignity. He will 
paint it a different colour; he will plant 
trees in his garden, or he will have a brass 
knob on his front door. Whatever the 
means as a democrat, he will establish his 
identity.” 

The failure of German efforts, because since 
the foundation of the Empire in 1870 tradition 
had been deliberately ignored,was then remarked 
on by the lecturer, who finally summed up 
what a city should be as follows :— 

“In what way, then, can a city be made 
inspiring to ite inhabitants? In what way 
can it be made to excite their ambitions, lead 
them to finer achievement, and fire their 
imaginations with the ideals of a nobler life ’ 
Only by embodying in its character the noblest 
associations of the past. To him who reads 
aright, a great city is indeed the greatest of all 
histories ; writ on its walls, delineated in its 
mouldings and ornaments, and felt in its tones 
and colourings are the sentiments of nations, 
as well as the idiosyncrasies of those who 
individually gave it birth. 

The new city must be no mechanical camera 
outlining in exact the sentiment of a 
jaded Israelite, as we find him wandering in 
the wilderness during that forty years. Rather 
must it be a fruitful Palestine, or the Athens 
of Pericles after the struggle of a Persian war. 

No more difficult or vexed question presents 
itself to the town-planner than what constitutes 
right character and style. In considering it 
it is almost impossible to avoid being dragged 
into the sphere of the metaphysician, but this 
cannot be avoided. The expression of style, 
which is c i character, is to-day 4 
very conscious act ; and the value of a moder. 
example of architecture lies very largely in the 
intellectual attitude adopted in choosing the 
style. The more elementary the civilisation 
the more instinctive it will be, and, in the 
complexity of modern art, we must needs 
make of it a highly intellectual affair. — 

Those great civic effects which in Ics 
conscious periods were attained by autocratic 
influence, and which depended so much on 
the persistence of a style, can to-day only be 

roduced by a willing combination of effort, 
br schools, and by a consensus of educated 
opinion directed to a common end. As an 
ucationalist, therefore, it is the first duty 
of the civic designer to gather together and 
focus artistic effort, whenever and wherever 
directed in the building of a town. : 

Only in great cities can man be humanise<. 
In the words of Pericles, it was to this that the 
greatness of the Athenian must be ascribed. 

The following sketch of what a town, arising 
out of the industrial conditions of the nine- 
teenth century became we give in its entirety, 
as it constitutes the most complete and acting 
argument for town planning that could be 
made out :— 

“I think it would now be of interest to draw 
a pen-picture of a modern English town. 

inting out the factors of greatest importance 
in its evolution. f 

Legislation, phases in the development 
British architecture, scientific invention, 
improved methods in — construction. 
and last, but not least, abnormal developments 
in commerce and industry are ges the 
factors which have during the last century) 
exerted the test na in its ogi 
ment. English towns are by no means P 
but wisheainany are lesg differences of kind than 
of degree. 

Let me take Oldham, a town which has grown 
with remarkable rapidity, and which illustrates, 


f the outlook of the mass of the people 
paifredintin § not the best but the worst phases 
of a dem Let us note ite conditwe 
up to the of last century; pond 
how it developed later, everything 
to an ind ; and let usnote how, 


wi town » & regenerat! 
eee eee 
great concentration of similar inky satellites 
centring round the market 
town of Manchester. It is » black place, » 
squalid place, a blot on a hillside once beaut. 
fully buttressing the elevated plateau of 
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Yorkshire moors and separating them from 
the great Lancashire plai _ 

It was ite prolific water supply which in the 
eighteenth century meant power, and marked 
it out as a village that was destined to develop 
into an important industrial town. We must 
remember that it first realised its importance 
early in last century when building by-laws 
were .very amenable and almost entirely a 
matter of local institution. We must remember 
that it was at a time when in the architectural 
world the Brothers Adam and other architects 
responsible for the Greek revival were exerting 
an influence over not only metropolitan building 
but also over building operations throughout 
the provinces, and we must remember that 
during this time the great transition from a 
rural to an urban existence was affecting the 
whole of the rural popul ‘on. 

And so we see in the Oldham of 1800 to 1850 a 
straggling vill becoming rapidly overrrun 
with mills and rows of cottages arranged 
with little regard for hygiene and less for 
general appearance, and, though the fine 
traditions of the architecture of the period 
creep out in the detail, it is more owing to the 
habit of the workman than any definite seeking. 

We see the lack of hygiene in the narrow 
court, with its common convenience and solitary 
water-tap. We see it in the row upon row 
of cottages packed tightly between the mills. 
And just as it was the habit of the builders 
to parody good detail, so it was in the bones 
of the people to have dignified public buildings. 
We see this in the great, though crude, Gothic 
church ; we see it in the cold Greek portico 
of the town hall ; we see it in the public library 
which emulates a Venetian palace as erected 
by Sir Charles Barry in Pall Mall. 

But what of Oldham as we see it to-day ? 
In appearance there has been a change for the 
worse. True it is that the Public Health Act 
of 1875 inaugurated an era of good sanitation, 
and that since the erection of insanitary 
dwellings has practically ceased. But it gave 
us martial by-laws so drastic that they crushed 
initiative, standardised existence, and extin- 
guished every trace of tradition that had 
appeared in earlier days. And this was 
accompanied by the mad rush of industrialism, 
which, with its sacrifice of every intellectual 
pleasure for monetary gain, crept like a fever 
into the vitals of the town. 

Mills no longer dependent upon water-power 
now belch forth their snake-like strings of 
smoke and blacken the landscape wherever 
there is available land, and the town once 
crowded around its ancient civic centre now 
stretches in a sporadic growth for miles around. 

But have the attractions for architecture 
entirely ceased? No. That desire for 
embellishment, at first evidenced in imitating 
contemporary examples of cultured work 
carried out in the larger towns, is now expressed 
in a barbaric desire for kaleidoscopic combina- 
tions of fantastic forms for crude colourings 
and puerile design. This, combined with a 
mechanical precision of execution, can only 
adequately be symbolised in the working of an 
industrial captive struggling to express a soul. 

Let us compare a typical cottage of 1860 
with a typical cottage of 1901. There are streets 
and streets of the former with round-headed 
fanlight doorways all the same. They have 
brackets on their imposts, coarsely detailed ; 
they have four panelled doors which are 
coarser still. But, though crude and clumsy, 
they are not ridiculous, like the jimerack 
travesties of rural half-timber work that 
followed them. Their lines are horizontal, 
and their shapes, though not refined, are always 
strong. Peeping through the doorways we 
see numerous little pictures on the walls, 
memorial cards in black and silver, pet dogs, 
wax fruit, and all the well-known objets de 
vertu of the period. The furniture is of solid 
mahogany ; much of it is vulgar and ostentatious, 
but it is not ~~ and fussy like the varnished 
bric-a-brac of the operative’s drawing-room of 
to-day. There are rows and rows of such 
cottages. They rush in all directions, but in 
i children’s bricks littered on 
the floor. : 

In contrast let us take a short tram ride 
and glance at the cottage of the next generation, 
which stretch in groups round the outer ring 
of the town. Not content with square 
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garden wall of adamant brick with splayed 
stone coping cut with an accuracy that r hee 
justice to the machine-made methods that 
pervade everything around. A p through 
the Brussels curtain reveals a drawing-room, 
carpeted with a cheap imitation Axminster 
— whose hot brown colour blends horribly 
with a raw red and a sickly cream. There 
is an upholstered couch or settee in the window, 
or ~ stam copper vase on a bamboo tripod 
stand. pposite there stands a_ thickly- 
varnished sideboard whose mirror is surrounded 
with spindle-shaped columns and alcoves 
filled with German-made pots, vases, and 
plates. Everywhere are hindrances to a 
straightforward existence. Everywhere is a 
confusion of useless articles suggesting that 
towns like Oldham are the dumping-grounds 
of furniture firms from round the back of 
Farringdon-street and Tottenham Court-road. 

Such was the Oldham of a few years ago, 
but there is also an Oldham of to-day. Thanks 
to a great benefactress whose mame is a house- 
hold word in the town, a garden suburb has 
been planned and erected. Squalid blocks 
of insanitary property have been erased, and 
parks, playing fields and children’s playgrounds 
have been laid out in their place. Once lovely 
glens, half choked with the refuse of a century, 

ave been opened out and reclaimed. The 
Town Planning Act is in operation; black 
smoke is prohibited, and the whole town 
is entering upon a new life. 

This somewhat gruesome picture of Oldham 
has reflections in almost every English town. 
Always somewhere on the outskirts is a jim- 
crack villadom, always somewhere is there an 
insipid early nineteenth-century church, library, 
or public hall. 

ere, then, the case for democratic town 
planning is presented. Clearly its interests 
are not confined to the mapping of roads and 
adjusting of building sites. Its interests 
penetrate the very interior of the home.” 

We hope that the new departure so urgently 
required in London and-our other cities will 
bear fruit, and that future generations in this 
country will not only build architecturally, but 
learn to do what is even a greater necessity— 
compose their buildings and the approaches 
to them architecturally, for a perfect setting 
is as necessary to an architectural work as 
it is to a precious stone, apart from utilitarian 
and practical advantages which accrue from 
order and system. 


a ne 
THE 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS: 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


THE opening meeting of the new session of 
the Society of Architects was held on Thurs- 
day, November 12, when the presidential 
address was delivered by Mr. E. C. P. 
Monson. 

Mr. Monson, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.1., in the 
course of his address, said :— 

“* The state of war in which we are to-day 
came so suddenly that, although it found the 
State from a military point of view fully pre- 
pared and able to deal effectively with the 
situation, the same can hardly said in 
regard to matters affecting everyday life in 
which the different sections of the community 
are individually concerned in carrying on their 
profession or business. 

Is it possible that we may have become too 
engrossed in our welfare as individuals, and 
that this war may provide an opportunity of 
getting, as it were, outside ourselves, and 
consequently obtaining a better perspective 
view of things as they really are, and of 
restoring that sense of their proper proportion 
as seen from a different and more independent 
standpoint? : , é 

The building industry, with which the archi- 
tectural profession is so closely allied, is one 
of the first to feel the pinch. The state of 
the money market, the increase in prices, the 
difficulty of obtgining material, and many 
other questions arising naturally affect the 
building owner, and through him the architect 
and the contractor, and it can only be by the 
most careful thought and nursing that con- 
tracts now running can be orought to a suc- 
cessfal issue. Unfortunately, the prices at 
which jobs have recently been ten ered for 
have been so “cut” that any little unfore- 
seen extra—to say nothing of large ones, which 
naturally makes the matter worse—must 
rapidly eat up the profits and tend to turn 
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what might have been a margin on the right 
side into a bad loss. Any loss in this direction 
must naturally fall upon the builder and be 
a matter of most serious consideration to him, 
and often cause him some uneasiness. All 
this, coming as it does so soon after the 
disastrous strike or lock-out in London and 
the sectional strikes in many provincial 
centres, only emphasises the trouble and adds 
“insult to injury.” 

Personally, I have had no trouble with 
contracts which were in hand when the war 
started, and builders are doing their best to 
get on with them—and I do not anticipate 
any extras—but I think it is only fair, if the 
job is genuinely proceeded with, that an 
extension of time should be allowed to the 
contractor and that the penalty clauses should 
not be too strictly adhered to, because of the 
great difficulty which is being experienced in 
obtaining some kinds of materials. 

In the case of one large contract for which 
the tender was accepted before the war, but 
which the contractor would not proceed with 
owing to the causes mention above, the 
matter was settled and the contract signed 
upon my clients agreeing to pay an additional 
sum to cover the extra cost of materials 
attributable to the war used upon the work 
over and above the prices prevailing at the 
date of the tender. Such extra sum in total 
is not to exceed 5 per cent. of the total cost 
of the job and is to be the subject-matter of a 
separate certificate at the completion of the 
contract, upon ocular proof bein demon- 
strated to me that the extra prices Suse been 
actually disbursed. 

In small jobs I have not found that prices 
have been so materially affected as to make 
the carrying out of the work impossible or 
unremunerative. In many cases, I am only 
too sorry to say—for, anlartemeteli. I some- 
times have been guilty of it myself—when 
making out the preliminary estimates of the 
cost of the works to submit to one’s client, 
sufficient notice has not been taken of the 
increasing stringency of Building Acts and 
bye-laws and of the enormous advances in 
the price of labour and the cost of material, 
which, taken with the rise of insurance pre- 
miums for employers’ liability, unemploy- 
ment, health, and such like burdens—all, 
however, very useful and necessary in their 
way—have in the last twenty years or so, in 
my opinion, raised the price of building 
work some 40 per cent., and even in the last 
few years by as much as 15 per cent. to 20 
per cent. Consequently, the cliert has been 
given a false impression of what he would be 
called upon to pay and been dissatisfied when 
the tenders arrived. 

I think in a few months’ time, when timber 
ports are fully open again and either the old 
or new markets are avaiiable for the purchase 
of materials which have inordinately increased 
in price, that no difficulty will be experienced 


in building works, for already the cost of some _ 


materials which rapidly went up has dropped 
considerably. 

Should, however, such optimism not be 
realised, then it will surely be time for H.M. 
Government to step in and fix a maximum 
price for the respective materials (as has been 
done with success in the case of food), so as 
to prevent grasping merchants and importers 
from making an inordinate profit and crip- 
pling the industry of the country, thereby 
causing serious unemployment, to the detri- 
ment of the community at large. 

What is our good friend, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the Right Hon. D. Lloyd 
George, doing? He very generously promised 
a sum of four million pounds to be spent at 
once in housing schemes. This could now be 
readily employed, and would be an enormous 
help, not only to the architects—who, by the 
bye, would only receive a very small — 
of it—but also to the workers in the building 
and allied trades. Moreover, it would suppl 
that much-needed provision of housing whic 
is so abundantly required, and which is so 
anxiously being begged for in all parts of 
the land. I recently saw a notice that housin 
schemes were to be sparingly prepared, but 
cannot think that the promised sum has ~ 
been earmarked or t, and to my mind 
sooner a start is made with it the better. Un- 
fortunately, the rate of interest charged by 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners has 


been raised from 3) per cent. to 4 per cent., 
which, of course, 4 make a lot of difference 


in the preparation of housing schemes, and I 
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am afraid, in some cases, will cause the houses 
either to be let at rents greater than the 
people can afford td pay, so as to show an 
adequate return on the net outlay, or else 
the places must be let at an uneconomic rent, 
and then the ratepayers at large must make 
up the deficiency, which is not a proper course 
to pursue. I sincerely hope it will be possible 
to keep the rate of interest down, so as to 
enable the housing schemes to be proceeded 
with. 

At our last annual dinner Mr. Herbert 
Samuel, the worthy President of the Local 
Government Board, promised he would hel 
architects and the building trade, and 
venture, with all respect, to submit that now 
is the time when it can be done with the 
greatest effect and most advantage to all 
concerned, and if by any means he can extract 
the money from the Treasury it would be a 
good act done. 

A serious question is just being borne in 
upon contractors as to what is their responsi- 
bility in time of war should the buildings 
they are in charge of be damaged or destroyed 
by an enemy. r Honorary Solicitor es 
the view that, in the event of a building, or 
addition to a building, in course of construc- 
tion, being damaged by the King’s enemies, 
where the contract provides for a fixed sum to 
be paid upon completion, the loss would fall 
upon the contractor, and not upon the em- 
ployer, in the absence of express provision to 
the contrary. 

In the event, however, of the contract pro- 
viding for periodical payments inst works 
performed, the contractor's claim for pay- 
ment against works performed at the time of 
the loss would remain valid, and the loss to 
that extent would fall on the employer. 

It appears to me, therefore, that the con- 
tractor and the employer must either take out 
a policy at Lloyd’s or in an insurance office 
covering his risk, or else trust to Providence. 
Personally, I think this latter would be 
sufficient cover, because I have faith in our 
Navy. Of course, there is always a chance 
of bombs from aircraft; but the contingency, 
I need not submit, is very remote. 

Can architectural or other professional 
societies do anything to encourage the build- 
ing industry? Could a representative round 
table conference be called of all connected 
with the industry and its many branches— 
manufacturers, ‘Geter contractors, build- 
ing owners, architects, surveyors, engineers, 
Government departments, and representatives 
of skilled trades connected therewith? This 
is a matter well worthy of our consideration, 
and I shall put it down as soon as possible 
upon one of our agendas for discussion, so 
as to obtain the views of the Council thereon 
before doing anything definite. 


Architects’ War Committee. 


We have at least to thank the war for 
putting an end—for the time being, at any 
rate—to all questions of architectural politics, 
and for giving us the unique spectacle of 
representatives of all sections of the profession 
working together for the common good.” 

The speaker then referred to the measures 
which have been taken to relieve professional 
distress caused by the state of war, and, in 
referring to Registration, said :— ; 

“I feel I must put this subject in the 
premier position, as undoubtedly it is the 
one object for which the Society was founded 
and is the raison d’étre of its whole existence. 
At the present juncture Be not want to 
labour the point, but it is absolutel pana sce | 
that it should be thoroughly endintued an 
kept well in the forefront and in the minds 
of everybody. Although the Royal Institute 
< British ag mete have stated that, for 
the present, they are not proposing to proceed 
with their new Charter PA tt pS bat un- 
doubtedly come a time when it will once 
more be upon the tapis, and then the fight 
will be renewed with redoubled vigour. I am 
pleased to say that steps have been taken by 
the Society to oppose the Charter Scheme in 
its present form, and, in my opinion, there is 
very little likelihood of it ever coming to 
fruition ; for it is apparent to all right-think- 
ing men that no volun system of Registra- 
tion can be any good unless it be taken as a 
very inadequate preliminary to compulsory 
Registration. What Registrationists look for 
is the closing of the doors to all “ quacks ” 
and inefficient and untrained men, who only 
!mpose upon the public, drawing regular fees 
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and pretending they can do more than the: 
are able. They are under no restraint, an 
a ee 
possible and generally ttling rou 

ition of an architect. All the while Regie- 
tration is delayed more and mure of these 
persons are being unfortunately created, and 
must be dealt with some day, be it by Bill 
or by Charter. I appeal to all members of 
the profession, especially to those whose posi- 
tion is assured, for I am sorry to say that it 
is amon the ranks of these, the “ top- 
dogs,”’ who have no necessity to hunt 
for their daily bread, that the greatest 
opponents of Registration are found. Why 
cannot they be brought to see that what is 
required is something for the benefit of the 
whole community as well as for the architect’ 
It is the public who requires to be protected 
from the unqualified man, and I look forward 
to a time when education of the public and 
the disappearance of the anti-Registrationist 
will unite us all in a common object. During 
all this dreary time of waiting, however, the 
Society are pushing their Registration Bill, 
and valuable work is being done in educating 
professional and public opinion on the matter, 
so that at the proper time 1 hope we can 
launch our “ craft "’ and steer it unhesitat- 
ingly to a safe haven. 

hat is there, after all, to prevent a 
federation of all architectural societies for 
purposes of Registration, control, and matters 
affecting the profession a! Surely this 
could be done easily and quickly, and a united 
profession could be brought about, leaving 
every professional body (society, institute, or 
association) independent, as it is now, to con- 
tinue its work of education and the further- 
ance of purely domestic matters on its own 
ee pags lines. The representation of each 

y on a central council could be arranged 
in a fair and reasonable manner, so that the 
interest of all parties would be co-ordinated 
and secured, whether they be members of some 
professional body or be outside the fold. All 
these matters are bound to crop up in the near 
future, and will require very much thought 
and consideration by the Society, and I call 
on you “ to keep your powder dry "’ for the 
time when serious action becomes imperative. 


Architectural Education. 

The birth of the Beaux-Arts Committee, as 
every member of the Society knows, was due 
to the —— of that body. They will also 
remember how coldly it was received, how 
every obstacle was placed in its way at first, 
and how it was at first written down in the 
professional Press. It is extremely gratifyin 
to feel that the principle is now admitted and, 
‘imitation being the sincerest form of 
flattery,”’ other teaching bodies are beginning 
to follow suit. At the present time there is 
every chance for the Atelier to offer hospitality 
in architecture to students from France and 
Belgium whilst the Paris Ateliers are closed, 
and I understand that steps have been taken 
to bring the matter to the notice of the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts. 

It cannot be denied that the first Atelier 
in London has proved an undoubted success 
and has been the means of imparting much 
useful information to students, and will be 
the nucleus of doing an inestimable amount 
of good to British architects. At the present 
time, of course, its extension is stopped by 
the war, but great things are looked for so 
soon as peace is declared.” 

After referring to the question of competi- 
tions and other subjects of topical interest, 
Mr. Monson concluded by saying :— 

“TI trust I have not spoken at too great a 
length, and I earnestly hope that every mem- 
ber of the Society will weather all the trials 
and difficulties which are now besetting the 
country and so seriously interfering with the 
practice of their profession, and that at the 
end of the session 1914-15 we may all be able 
to look back and feel that we have each done 
his duty in the state of life to which it has 
pleased God to call him :— - 

“ Do thy little well, and for thy com 
Great —_ a Gp ir greatest Saree bette 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 
Leeds and West nm" Architecturai 


The following is a list of architects and 
a ees ap connected with thin 
Society are a nt i in hi 
Majesty's F Bie present serving in his 
Kish, Albers E., Colonel, 7th Battalion West 
Kitson, Sydney D., Lieutenant, York rs 
Crowe, J, Privale, Ssh Londen "Grain ay 


Winch. A., Private, Leeds City Battalion 

w W. F.. Corporal. Leeds City Battalion. 

. A. &., Private, Leeds City Battalion. 
. PF, L., R.AM.C. 
Second-Lieutenant, Public 
Giben ke a Royal N al Vol 

% % av olunteers 

Elsworth, L. A. . Artil Compan 
Carby Hali, D., Captain, W.R. Divisional T. and 


Carby. Afni, i t _, W.R. 
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ivisional T. and §. Army Service Corps. 
. D. Oficore’ Training Corpe (signed on 
Officers’ aini Corps (signed on 


Bowman, H.. 
Bell BoA. Trooper, Yorks H 
oh. 6 eae Yue ee 
ward’ 1": Private, Leste City Battalion. 
e . riveaw ° 
Holrovd. ., Privale, B.A — 
nox, H., Private, 7th West Yorks. 
Ledgoed, A., O.T.C, 
Architectural Association of Ireland. 

The first ordinary meeting of the eighteenth 
session of the Architectural Association of 
Ireland was held at the rooms of the Associa- 
—_ = Frederick-street, Dublin. Mr. 

berry, President, occupied the chair. 

‘A Presidential badge of office was presented 
to the Association by Professor W. A. Scott, 
Professor of Architecture in the National 
University. The badge was designed and 
enamelled by Mr. Oswald Reeves. 

The following were elected new members : 
Messrs. T. J. B nnn, 2. F. 
Macnamara, and Thomas Walsh. 

The President, in the course of his address, 
said the last census showed that there 
were 405 members of the architectural profes. 
sion and 1,229 civil i in Ireland. It 
was very encouraging, * added, to see the 
interest taken by t members in social 
problems, and the awakening of interest in the 
town planning question was of good omen for 
the future. 


Glasgow Technical College Architectural 
Craftsmen’s Society. 

The fourth meeting of the G w Royal 
Technical Col Architectural Craftsmen’s 
Society was held in the Society’s room on the 
6th inst., when a lecture was delivered by 
Messrs. Maltby and Hogg on “‘ Steel Structures. ’ 
The various processes of erection were traced, 
and the importance of strong bracing to resist 
wind pressure was emphasised. The thorough 
cleaning and painting of all steelwork was 
advocated, the several methods of fire- 
proofing stanchions were compared. An in 
teresting discussion, initiated by Professor 
Gourlay, followed.—At a recent meeting of 
the Society, the President in the chair, Mr. 
Thomas yte read a paper on “ Modes of 
Measurement.” In the course of his paper 
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Mr. Whyte referred to the new rules and 
regulations for the measurement of mason 
work, which are to come into force at 
an early date. t deadlock in the 
West of Scotland trade arising through 
the disagreement of the Building Trades 
Federation with the G w Institute of 
Architects and the Faculty of 8 ors in 


Scotland was dealt with, and the ttish 
mode of measurement of wrightwork, 1914. 
i i t of contention 
with the 
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Workmen's Cottages, Northampton. 

The Water Committee of Northampton Town 
Council at their last meeting considered a 
Report of a Sub-Committee, which had con- 
sidered three sets of plans received for the 
erection of workmen’s cottages at Hollowell, 
and which recommended that the premium of 
£10 should be awarded for the Socios sub- 
mitted under the title “Oberon.” After an 
examination of the drawings the Committee 
unanimously approved of the recommendation 
of the Sub-Committee, and resolved to award 
the £10 to Messrs. H. H. Dyer & Son, architects, 
Northampton and Brixworth, the authors of 
the design above mentioned. The proposals of 
the Committee are that the Corporation should 
erect twenty cottages, to be used in the first 
instance for the purpose of housing the con- 
tractors’ workmen during the construction of 
the new waterworks at Hollowell, and after 
the works are completed to be used for housing 
permanent workmen employed by the Water 
Committee. It is proposed to erect five blocks 
of four cottages each upon the selected site 
adjoini the road between Creaton and 
Hollowell, close to the village of Hollowell, 
and it is estimated that cottages of this type 
can be erected at a cost, excluding the cost 
of the land, of about £220 a house. In the 
ordinary course the Committee would not 
propose to go forward with the erection of 
these cottages for some little time to come in 
present circumstances, but in view of the 
necessity of finding work, owing to the lack of 
building works in the neighbourhood at the 
present time, they are anxious to meet the 
difficulty in the trade so far as they can, and 
have accordingly recommended the Council to 
give —— approval of the scheme, and 
they will then proceed to obtain tenders for 
consideration at a later meeting. 


—_ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Problem of Architectural Illustration. 

We have received a large number of letters 
from correspondents in reference to the ques- 
tions rai in the leading article in our 
last issue on “The Problem of Architectural 
Illustration,” some of which we print below. 
In our next issue other letters will be given. 


Srr,—I am not sure that I have any strong 
views on the subject, but I think, on the whole, 
as regards methods of representation, that I have 
a —- for photographs of the actual 
building rather than for perspectives. It is 
perfectly true that photographs do not always 
tell the exact truth—sometimes they flatter and 
sometimes they don’t, but they seldom mislead 
so much as a drawing by a deft and practised 
hand. 

Personally, plans interest me more than 
anything. Very often the exterior is mediocre 
and the plan excellent, perhaps because it is 
the solution of a problem in the most practical 
way, almost unfettered by the of style. 

i to the type of design published, I think 
the line should not be too hard and fast. The 
variety of types will form an interesting record 
of the present diversity of opinions for the 
amusement and instruction of the architect of 
the future. Ernest Newron. 





Str,—We have for so many years received, 
with gratitude, the weekly supply of illustra- 
tions without the trouble of collection or 
selection that it is not a little embarrassing to 
find how many alternatives you proffer to us 
with the request to state our preferences. 

I am personally inclined to trust the Editor, 


The supply of examples of current 
building well- ancient prece- 
dents, and of artistic tsmanship which 
the architectural j have maintained now 
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its exhibition in his selection, and I dread the 
idea that there is any value at all in reproducing 
much that the Editor feels to be merely repre- 
sentative of an average rather than of the 
higher levels of current architecture. A good 
ee ee one-fourth of foreign work— 
is always welcome ; it has less direct interest 
than home building, but its indirect value is 
great. Let the reproduction of drawings and 
photographs of old work also be limited to, say, 
a second fourth part of the illustrative output, 
and the half remainder be divided between 
perspectives or photographs and working draw- 
ings or details of the best modern architects’ 
productions. 

I must admit that I dislike the reproduction 
of drawings the main interest of which is their 
colour or brushwork by photo-lithography. If 
used they should be always on a small scale. 

The folding-plate is an abomination in the 
bound volume, and never justifies itself. A 
large-scale reproduction of a small part and a 
small-scale reproduction of a large part is my 
prescription for large drawings. 

But I would with deference recur to the 
added interest of the man in the mask or, 
maybe, of the lady inthe domino. The personal 
equation of the journal is an influence which 
weighs greatly. The Builder is a College of 
Beaux-Arts ; its Director has pupils who greatly 
need pronouncements at once liberal and 
limiting, and these he can be encouraged to 
publish both in illustration and article by their 
appreciation. The mirror of architecture may 
need deftly handling and become partial in 
its manifestations, but it will be heliographic of 
wise directions and ordered progress in the 
hands of an Editor conscious of the interest 
which his personality excites. There are, of 
course, grave aspects of this editorial function 
of selection, of this Hanging Committee aspect, 
with its unrevealed cruelties of exclusion, which 
it is impertinent for an outsider to remark; but 
you have, Sir, raised a question eed acege interest 
in asking the opinion of your ers upon the 

uestion of the choice of illustration, on which 
have grave doubt whether any more can be 
said with respect than that it is not apparent 
to me that new opinion is needed for the 
improvement of the Builder. 
Beresrorp Pits 





Srz,—One so seldom gets the opportunity of 
expressing one’s view with rd to what a 
paper, architectural or otherwise, might do with 
advantage to its readers that your invitation 
is not lightly to be ignored. 

It would be easier to say what would not 
interest the architectural reader than it would 
be to suggest what would most interest him. 
Notoriously bad examples of architectural 
design too frequently find a place in the pages 
af the architectural journals, and one can only 
attribute the publication of them either to a 
scarcity of material or a compelling business 
interest. 

If the Press censor were not in such ill-repute 
at the moment one might almost suggest the 
appointment of one. 

ustrations, like carving on a building, 
should either be of the best or there should be 
none. This so far as executed work is con- 
cerned ; and, in my opinion, the illustration of 
executed work, whenever possible accompanied 
by perspective or working drawings, is the most 
valuable to the architect. If it could be accom- 
panied by a careful criticism, by one qualified 
to criticise in the icular subject, the value 
to the architec student could not be over- 
estimated. One journal partly devoted to the 
illustration of architecture has done this with 
marked success. Architects are, however, so 
thin-skinned that one fears your future 
illustrations might be seriously restricted if 
blication impli also the pillory. ‘The 

t remains that architects their 
work would benefit considerably by frank 
criticism. It is only when a competition is in 

uestion that one really gets some plain talking. 
ore the illustration of competition designs 

is desirable, even if only to find occupation for 
the critic, who would otherwise find none. To 
study the solution by others of a problem 
ich has one’s own ingenuity for 


exercised ; 
untold hours is extremely interesting, if not 
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One cannot doubt that illustrations of the 
— —_ work being done on the nga 
and in erica would very acceptable. So 
far as the method of pth: Fo is concerned, 
I imagine no one minds very much so long as it 
is well done. 

It is a great satisfaction to find an editor 
willing to take the opinion of his readers, and I 
trust the effort you are making will result in 
the success it deserves. When a journal sets a 
high standard of merit as an essential before 
publication (apart from competition work), and 
establishes a hall-mark of its own, then it 
deserves to, and will, I believe, get the best 
there is to be had, and it is only the best which 
is worth illustrating. 

Hersert T. BockLann. 





Srr,—In response to your invitation, I have 
pleasure in expressing my views as to the 
choice of illustrations for an architectural 
journal. The subjects should include all kinds 
of architecture and the allied arts, ancient and 
modern, executed and projected, in all countries, 
the chief consideration being that the examples 
should all be good of their sort. To limit the 
selection to the best only would be to impose 
too narrow a restriction, as there are not 
enough masterpieces in the world to afford a 
continuous supply. The question as to what is 
a good example of its kind must, of course, be 
left to the editor to decide, and should his 
judgment err frequently or in a marked degree 
no doubt protests would be made by readers 
— to criticise. I think the majority of 
illustrations should be of current work, prefer- 
ably illustrated by photographs, working draw- 
ings, and details of executed buildings, etc., 
also by well-drawn perspective views in any 
medium suitable for reproduction, always 
accompanied by plans. Next in number 
might come gps designs, including a 
selection of those submitted in competition 
for buildings and town-planning schemes, also 
some students’ prize designs and others of 
special merit, but not too many. Then 
measured drawings, sketches, and photographs 
of old work, a yo one specimens of sculpture, 
decoration, and c manship, and occasionally 
a fine drawing of a semi-architectural subject, 
chosen for its draughtsmanship ; also drawings, 
sketches, and photographs illustrating papers, 
articles, and reviews of books ; and, of course, 
topical illustrations at certain periods. I depre- 
cate the republication of illustrations that have 
previously appeared in the same journal. 

Lovurs AMBLER. 





Srr,—I have read with much pleasure your 
admirable article in the current number of the 
Builder on “The Problem of Architectural 
Illustration.”’ I should like to say that the most 
serviceable form architectural illustration can 
take in a weekly journal like the Builder is the 
publication of working drawings and details, 
supplemented by photographs of the best of 
modern work. That, I think, should be the 
chief interest. 

I had always thought also that it would add 
greatly to the value of your illustrations if 
you could publish with the photographs and 
drawings illustrating the completed work the 
original sketch drawings of the same scheme, 
so that it would be possible to follow the 
evolution of an idea. In many cases this would 
also be an act of pure justice to the architect, 
because we all know how frustrated and spoilt 
our best ideas are by unreasonable and thought- 
less clients. 

I » ye as a matter of reproduction, that the 
use of shiny paper is a t mistake ; it is 
unpleasant to Nook at, and its life is compara- 
tively very short and ultimately, therefore, 
useless as records of old work. 

C. E. Matiows. 





Srr,—Your interesting leading article of this 
week prompts me to send you a line, and to 
express the hope that you will make the illus- 
trations in the Builder to cover as wide a 
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down here proerpicrest gs but it does mean 
that we do not the wisdom of the 
world in this country, and that possibly we 
might get inspirations and ideas which would 
enable us to carry on architectural development 
in this country. Is it not strange how poorly 
our colonies fare and how very rarely we see 
illustrations of buildings they are carrying out ? 
Yet without doubt they are putting up build- 
ings which are every bit as good as those put 
up in this country. 

As for the kind of illustrations, photographs 
of executed work are perhaps the best guide ; 
but, of course, they cannot stand by themselves. 
Accompanying these there must always be 
proper scale plans and also details. 

The point that I do hope you will be able 
to develop is that of colour. I have often 
wondered why none of our architectural journals 
ever think it worth while to give any attention 
to colour schemes. Colour is a lost art in this 
country, and seems to be the one most needing 
attention at the present time. | Why should not 
the advertisements be more pictorial and also 
accompanied by colour? It would undoubtedly 
be more expensive, but much more effective, 
and one would think, looking at it purely from 
an economical point of view, would improve 
the appearance of the paper, increase the 
circulation, and ensure better returns. 

Grorce H. Wippows. 





The L.C C. Schools Competition, Linds-Road. 


Str,—With reference to Mr. Munby’s letter 
in your issue of the 6th inst., three-storied 
buildings are not to be desired if they can be 
avoided. On the other hand, there is no reason 
why all schools shouid be of one-story. That 
it is possible to incorporate the latest improve- 
ments in ventilation of schools of more than 
one story has been shown quite recently in the 
plans for a school at Chestertield, where I acted 
as assessor. The successful architect was Mr 
P. B. Houfton, and his plan was everything 
that one could wish. The site was situated in 
a congested part of Chesterfield, and was, 
moreover, restricted in area. I should be glad 
if you, Sir, would be good enough to obtain 
this plan from Mr. Houfton and publish it, as 
I am sure it would be of interest to many at the 
present time. I think all will agree that the 
points governing Mr. Houfton’s plan could very 
well have been incorporated in the London 
County Council Competition. Surely no one 
would say that a school of two stories, with a 
plentiful supply of light and air, is to make way 
in a congested area for a school of one story 
with obvious defects. That blessed word 
“ cross-ventilation” is on everybody’s lips 
now, but not one person in a hundred appears 
to understand what it means and how cross- 
ventilation should be obtained. One wonders 
what was understood by it in the London 
County Council Competition. 

Grorce H. Wippows. 





Sirn,—I have read with much interest the 
comments in your paper on the recent L.C.C. 
schools - competition, and have especially 
noted that you will be pleased to have the 
views of your ,eaders on this subject. As an 
unestablished assistant in the L.C.C. Archi- 
tects’ Department (Schools), with a good 
many years’ experience of school planning 
(including several years in the offices of well- 
known London and provincial school archi- 
tects), I naturally take a lot of interest in 
this subject. 

It is not for me to criticise or to praise 
Mr. Mitchell’s design as such, but there are 
one Or two points which I should like to 
raise in connection with the question of the 
relative suitability of one-story buildings 
and ‘‘three-deckers’’ for restricted town 
sites, taking Mr. Mitchell’s design as a valu- 
able example of the former type. 

The criticism in your last issue deals with 
several important faults in the one-storied 
type of plan, but the possibilities of the 
respective types of plan with regard to future 
extension or remodelling have not been dealt 
with, 78 —— require consideration in 
connection wi uestion of pla n 
areas, etc. : — 

A glanee at Mr. Mitchell’s plan is sufficient 
to make clear the impossibility of enlarge- 
ment and the difficulty of remodelling such a 


school, 
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A three-story school with roof Bes (try 
(of the type shown in Messrs, Buckland & 
Haywood Farmer’s design) might clearly have 
been planned on the same site, allowing for 
future extension or remodelling without great 
difficulty, or alternatively allowing for the 
erection of detached special subjects centres, 
or even, under some circumstances, of a 
special school for defective children. = 

In any case, it is only necessary to visit a 
large school at a time when there are per- 
haps 1,500 children in the playgrounds, besides 
teachers, scfroolkeepers, and parents (waiting 
to fetch infant children home, etc.), to realise 
that 30 ft. per child should strictly 
regarded as a not very desirable minimum. 

The question of staircases generally, and the 
possibility of fire in school buildings is, on 
the other hand, a serious one, but schools of 
three stories in height usually stand well away 
from all adjoining property, and, as they con- 
tain very little material of a combustible 
nature, it is difficult to see how a fire of any 
importance could take place. 

eachers’ rooms over cloakrooms are not 
quite in accord with the best modern prac- 
tice, and one of the teachers’ roome in each 
department, at least, should be near the hall. 

The schoolkeeper’s flat, a certain source of 
dissatisfaction, is another outcome of the 
adoption of this type of plan. 

Mr. Mitchell has scored a distinct economy 
by making his classrooms 12 ft. high and 
only 9 ft. to the slope of the ceiling on one 
side, but it appears to be an open question 
whether the Board of Education will approve 
of this arrangement, especially ange the 
fact that the two side windows can only be 
about 8 ft. high to the top of the glass, and 
would be of little use for lighting classrooms 
of this size. 

The ventilation of the cloakrooms does not 
appear entirely satisfactory, as I think your 
correspondent has already pointed out. Cross- 
ventilation by means of windows would be far 
better if it were possible to attain it. 

All these faults appear to be inseparable 
from the adoption of the one-storied type for 
this particular site, but the fact remains that 
the scheme is a remarkably able and original 
one, 

The competition held some little time ago 
for a central school and special subjects 
centre at Beckenham, which was won by 
Mesers. Buckland & Haywood Farmer with a 
very excellefit design, was a case where a one- 
storied building was asked for, and was quite 
evidently the only type that could be adopted 
economically, as it was permissible to provide 
only one hall for the three departments, an 
economical method of organisation which 
does not obtain in the London district. 

D. West, Licentiate R.I.B.A. 





Srr,—It has become so customary for the 
building journals to support any award made 
by an assessor who is sufficiently distinguished 
or popular that one not infrequently looks in 
vain for the architectural Press to give a sound 
critical analysis of the successful design, and 
it is refreshing to read the article by “ X. Y. Z.,” 
which deals fairly and comprehensively with the 
above competition. 

In initiating this competition the London 
County Council had two main objects in view, 
viz. :—({1) To see whether private architects 
could produce something better than the 
Official Architect was producing, and (2) if at 
less cost to the ratepayers. 

That the latter object has been obtained is 
manifest, even allowing for the optimistic 
estimates of the competitors, but as to the 
former, assuming for the moment that the 
assessor's award is the right one, many will 
have very serious doubts. 

That the successful plan in no way strikes a 
new note is abundantly clear when one 
remembers that there are numberless three- 
department schools built on one story, not only 
in the provinces but in the immediate neigh. 
bourhood of London. 

Wherein, then, consists the marked originality 
of the plan ? 

Wide and lengthy experience has shown the 
Board of Education that there are certain 
essentials requisite if a plan is to work 
satisfactorily. 

Some of these I have tabulated, and have 
shown how they have been met in the design 
placed first by Mr. Simpson. 

refer to the 
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Schools, issued by the Board of Educativn, 


1914 :— 

C ter 1. — P 
een tn oe 
should be such that the 
building can either be 
set well back or have 


so that there may 
be no difficulty in keep- 
ing their windows open. 


Paragraph 4. — The 
site . ae 


ld secure 
the best aspect possible 
or the classrooms, 


which is south-east. In 
warmer parts of 
laod east maybe 
a ter aspect than 
south. Rooms which 
face south-west get 
little sun in the early 
part of the day, while 
subsequently they are 
apt to get too much. 


Chapter 1. — Para- 
graph 11.—Where no 
other provision is avail- 
abie for organised out- 
door games... each 
undivi ployeroune 
for 200 children and 
upwards should pro- 
vide (1) 30 eg. ft. for 
each older ild; (2) 
16 sq. for each 
younger child. 

In the present case 


these figures call for 
the following playing 


areas : — 
392 senior boys at 
30 ft. equals 11,760; 


392 senior girle at 30 ft. 
equals 11.760; 468 in- 
fants at 16 ft. equals 


7,488; girls and infante’ 
19,248. 


In the Winning Plun. 
—Ten classrooms have 

ir windows within 
& ft, of Linda-strect 
which is a poor ar 
noisy éetreet, and the 
three assembly halis 
have their principal 
lighting in the same re. 
lative position. 


Aspects are as {ol- 
lows:—Ten classrooms 
face north-east. 
classrooms face sout!i- 
west, five classrooms 
face north-west, and 
only five face south- 


east. 

Whilst the little 
windows over corridor 
flats are useful for ven 
tilation, they are, on 
account of the narrow 
ness of corridor, prac- 
tically valueless for the 
admission of direct 
sunlight, and, like the 
main windows, their 
aspect, excepting in 
five roome, is wrong. 

So far as I can learn 
there is No provision 
other than the plaey- 
grounds for organised 
outdoor games. No 
euch provision was 
mentioned in Condi- 
tions, and ought not to 
have been assumed. 


Boys’ playground pro 
vides 10,649 sq. ft., viz., 
1,111 ft, too little. 


Girls’ and infante’ 
playground provides 
5 a. vis., 


15,560 t 
3,698 ft too little. 

Total deficiency, 
4,809 sq. ft. 


On this latter ground alone the plan should 
have been disqualified, as many competitors 
could have planned a one-story building had 
they ignored this vital requirement. 


Chapter 4. — Para- 
graph 28.—In large 
schools more than one 
entrance to each depart- 
ment is desirable. 


Chapter 4. — Para- 
graph  32.—Corridors 
. should be from 


6 ft to 8 ft. wide, 
according to the size of 
the school. 


Paragraph 102, — 
Cloakrooms should be 
amply lighted from the 
end. Paragraph 103.— 
Through ventilation 
and disconnection are 
essential so that smells 
are not carried into the 
school. Ample space is 
needed immediately 
outside a cloakroom. 


The departments in 
this schoo] reach the 
maximum size allowed 
Only one entrance is 
provided, and that very 
restricted and at the 
extremity. 

Although the depart- 
ments are of the 
maximum eizes_ corri- 
dors only 6 {ft wide are 
provided, which have 
to take the full num 
bers, a6 there is only 
one entrance and ex? 
at one end, rendering 
wide corridors dowbly 
necessary. 

The greater part o! 
girls’ and boys’ cloak 
rooms are top-lighted 
only. They are not 
effectively disconnected 
from the scnoois, and 
the space immediately 
outside is exceedingly 
restricted and_ inade- 
quate, being only 6 ft 
wide, whereas it ought 
to be at least 12 ft. 

The arrangement, 
moreover, will lead to 
great congestion, and 
wil] render supervision 
an order extreme!) 
difficult. 


To summarise, it will be seen from reference 


to the Buildin 


Regulations that the selected 


plan fails utterly in regard to most important 


requirements :— 


1. The aspect and position of many of the 


classrooms is bad. 


2. Playgrounds do not even approximately 
meet the requirements of the of Educa- 
tion, and the playsheds are totally inadequate. 


3. One entrance, and that at the extreme en‘ 


of each de 
4. C 


ment, is quite inadequate. 
ors are muc 


too narrow to serve 


the whole number of children, both for ingres= 


d 
er ‘Ceakresns are badly ligh hted, badly a 


tilated, and are not 

the c anatas coos in front is wholly 
inadequate, which will lead to crowding 
and confusion; and, further, halls are in 


the worst possible situation in relation to the 
classrooms and entrances, both for purposes of 


yen aging nig. 


Fein nce rare 


that because 
than ignorance). the 
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minority should rule, the assessor has singled 
out for commendation and award the solitary 
rye maps ss whose judgment differed from that 
of the remaining forty-three, in that he has 
sacrificed nearly everything in the way of 
convenience, spaciousness, lighting, and piay- 

nds to the one very questionable advantage 
of having all three departments on one floor, 
although it may be generally conceded that 
first and second floors are very much lighter, 
brighter, and airier than are ground-floor rooms, 
and can be reached with ease and perfect 
safety by easy stairs in short flights of seven or 
eight steps. 

The plan illustrated in your issue of 
November 6 is admirable but for two defects, 
one of them very serious. The first is that the 
girls’ playground can only be reached by half 
the girls (providing they use both stairs) through 
the infants’ playground, and the second that 
the aspect of all classrooms is about the worst 
possible, viz., south-west. 

There were several plans submitted in which 
all, or practically all, of the objections above 
set forth were non-existent, worked out with 
full knowledge of the conditions and require- 
ments, but it is unfortunate that in several 
instances the factory type of elevation was 
aiopted—trather a reflection upon the educa- 
tional influence of architecture upon the rising 
generation. 

I greatly fear that the award in this com- 
petition made by an assessor nominated by 
the R.1.B.A. will only tend to confirm the 
London County Council in the belief that 
their Official Architects can design and build 
schools ejually well with outsiders, if not as 
er whereas there are several designs 
which appear to be a distinct advance upon 
anything of the kind recently erccted by the 
Council, both as regards planning and cost. 

I can searcely conceive of the London County 
Council building according to the selected plan, 
unless so that they can point to it as a woeful 
example of the results of going outside for a 
plan. A. B. C. 


Bound-Up Bills of Quantities and District 
Surveyors’ Fees. 

Srr,—May I, through your columns, draw the 
attention of some quantity surveyors to the 
inconvenience and loss of time caused by the 
apparently increasing tendency to issue bills of 
quantities bound up together in one book or 
continuous bill, or two or three trades in one 
bill? This, as I think every builder’s office will 
agree, is most inconvenient to the estimating 
staff, interfering, as it does, with priced portions 
of the estimate being moneyed out, etc., whilst 
other portions are being priced, and in several 
other ways according to circumstances. Very 
probably this little trouble needs only to be 
pointed out to secure a general continuance of 
the practice of sending ont a se te and 
separated bill for each trade, which, from the 
estimator’s point of view, is the ideal thing in 
its way. 

On the other hand, a new custom seems 
coming fast into vogue, which all estimators 
will be glad to see, and that is the provisional 
sum for District Surveyors’ fees. © amount 
of such fees it is often impossible for the 
estimator to obtain, owing to the limited time 








at his dis | and the numerous regulations 
of the authorities under ends conditions. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Qualified Piumbers by Examination. 

At King’s College, London, on Saturday last 
week, seventeen master and operative plumbers 
attended for practical and theoretical examina- 
tion for the purpose of registration under the 
national Registration of plumbers. The prac- 
tical examination consisted of tests in lead 
bossing, also bending and wiping large and 
small joints as required for good-class domestic 
sanitary plumbing. In the theoretical exami- 
nation questions were put to the candidates 
dealing with subjects of domestic sanitation 
generally, ventilation, and the connection of 
water services to dwellings and public institu- 
tions. The examiners, appointed by the 
London Council were :—Messrs. H. B. Neal and 





C. E. Robinson (Master Plumbers), J. Beeston 
and W. Curtis (Operative Plumbers). Candi- 
dates attended from all parts of London, as 
well as from several provincial towns, including 
Bristol, Be ifordshire, Hertfordshire, ' 
Watford, and Wath-upon-Dearne. Eight - 
dates succeeded in passing the full examination, 


THE BUILDER. 


and will be nominated to the General Council 
for registration under the National Registration 
of Plumbers and admission to the Register. 


Panama-Pacific laternational Exposition, Sana 
Francisco, 1915. 

Artists wishing to contribute to the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, 1915, should 
address the Hon. Secretary of the London 
Committee, Mr. J. Pennell, 3, Adelphi-terrace 
House, Robert-street, Strand, for circulars, 
forms, etc., enclosing large stamped and 
addressed envelope for reply. American artists 
whose works are accepted will show in the 
American Section, British and foreign artists in 
the International Section. The jury will meet 
in London during November, and works must 
be delivered to Messrs. Bourlet & Sons, 17, 
Nassau-street, Mortimer-street, London, W. (all 
charges prepaid by the artist), before the 17th. 
Full information is contained in the Exposition’s 
circular to artists. 

Concrete Foundations. 

It is stated that at the next meeting 
of the Hampstead Borough Council Councillor 
Blessley will move that the London County 
Council be urged to instruct District Surveyors 
to examine all buildings occupied by persons, 
whether naturalised or not, of any nationality 
at war with Britain, to ascertain the circum- 
stances under which any unusual depth of 
concrete may have been used. 

Kingston Bridge Reopened. 

The bridge has just been reopened for traffic 
upon the completion of the widening, by 30 ft., 
80 as to provide a carriageway 35 ft. wide, with 
a footway of 10 ft. on each side. The altera- 
tions have been carried out from the plans and 
under the directions and superintendence of 
Mr. Basil Mott, M.Inst.C.E., whose estimated 
cost of the work amounted to nearly £110,000, 
in conjunction with Mr. H. Wakelam and Mr. 
A. Dryland, County Surveyors for Middlesex 
and Surrey respectively. The widening has 
been effected by an extension of the piers, 
abutments, and wing-walls on the south side, 
upstream. The bridge, of which we published 
a two-page illustration, after a drawing by 
Mr. W. Monk, in our number of January 7, 
1905, was built in 1825-8 from designs by 
Edward Lapidge, County Surveyor for Surrey, 
mainly of brick with ashlar of Portland stone, 
at a cost, for the bridge itself, of £26,800. It 
is 382 ft. long between the extreme abutments, 
and has five elliptical arches. The old wooden 
bridge, standing 200 ft. distant, downstream, 
was—London Bridge excepted—the most 
ancient of the Thames bridges. 

Archbishop Tenison's School. 

The Governors of Archbishop Tenison’s School 
have objected to the removal of the old School 
from its present site in Leicester-square, but 
the London County Council declares that the 
School should be removed to the suburbs, as 
it is impossible to rebuild the School anywhere 
near the present position owing to the pro- 
hibitive cost of land. At the meeting of the 
London County Council on Tuesday it was 
proposed that no further grants be made unless 
the Governors undertake to arrange for the 
removal of the School to the suburbs. 

A Civic Survey. 

A civie survey of cities and towns throughout 
the country for guidance in town planning 
is to be undertaken in a scheme which 
originated with the recently-formed Architects’ 
War Committee. The present inactivity in 
many professions on account of the war 
is regarded as the opportune moment for 
carrying out this work, which, it is claimed, 
will be of permanent benefit to the nation. 
It is not to be limited to the architec- 
tural profession, as it is egy om through 
local Committees, to employ draughtsmen, 
librarians, artists, surveyors, landscape gar- 
deners, barristers, medical men, sanitary 
experts, and others. The scheme, as drawn 
up by the Architects’ Committee, of which 
Mr. t Newton, A.R.A., is Chairman, 

vides for the followi groupings :—({1) 

heological (sites and buildings of architec- 
tural interest ; use and preservation of build- 
ings obsolete for their original purposes) ; (2) 
social and recreative (parks and recreation 
grounds, baths, libraries, golf links, ete.) ; (3) 
educational facilities; (4) health; (5) trade 
(centres of employment, probable future exten- 
sions; character of industries, wages, etc.) ; 
(6) traffic (existing facilities by railway, water, 
tramway, and roads, and probable future 
developments in relation to traffic).—T'imes. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


THe usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, 8.W., Viscount 
Peel, Chairman, presiding. 

Tenders.—Tenders were received for the 
supply of cupboards. 

Loan.—Sanction was given to the following :— 
The borrowing by the Islington Borough 
Council of £2,000 for contributions towards 
street improvements. 

Office Accommodation.—It was agreed, on the 
recommendation of the Establishment Com- 
mittee, that a district office for repairs to 
school buildings be provided in the Bow and 
Poplar district, and that for this purpose 
No. 25, Saxon-road, Bew, and adjacent out 
buildings be acquired, adapted, and extended 
as soon as the Council has approved the 
necessary estimate and voted the expenditure 
therefor. 

Tramway Materials.—It was agreed, on the 
recommendation of the Highways Committee, 
that tenders be invited from selected firms for 
the supply of (1) jim-crows for bending t an- 
way rails; (2) galvanised iron pipes; and (4) 
creosoted deal paving blocks. 

Electricity Supply Scheme.—It was decided 
by the Council that power should be sought 
from Parliament in 1915 for the establishment 
of a new electricity undertaking for the coun ies 
of London and Middlesex, and parts of Essex, 
Hertford, Kent, and Surrey, to be knowu as the 
“London Electricity Authority.” 

Rifle Ranges.—The Council proposes to grant 
facilities for the erection of rifle ranges at 
Norwood Park and Tooting Common, on the 
recommendation of the Parks and Small Hold- 
ings and Allotments Committee that they 
would be useful from a military point of view 
in teaching possible recruits. 


——_---~}o—_— 
LAW REPORTS. 


Kine’s Bencuw Division: Divistonat Court. 
(Before Justices HORRIDGE and Row1art.) 


A Contract Dispute: 


Pethick Bros. v. The Seale Hayne College 
Governors. 


TuIs was an appeal heard on November 10 
against an award in an arbitration case 
arising out of the ercetion of the Seale 
Hayne College at Newton Abbot, Devon. Mr. 
Adair Roche, K.C., and Mr, W. Szlumper 
were for the appellants, Messrs, Pethick 
Bros., and Mr. A. A. Hudson, K.C., and Mr. 
Harry Geen represented the Colege Governors. 

Counsel for the appellants explained that 
it was sought to set aside an award in an arbi- 
tration, or the court was asked to remit it to 
the arbitrator so that it might be stated in 
the form of a special case. The arbitration 
arose out of a contract of July 30, 1912, between 
Messrs. Peth:ck Bros., Ltd., a firm of public 
works contractors, and the Governors of the 
Seale Hayne College, comprising the con- 
struction of the college and accessories there- 
to. Disputes arose, and instead of being 
completed by August 1, 1913, the works were 
not finished by that date, and on August 21, 
three weeks after the proper completion date, 
no extension of time had been granted. The 
Governors eventually served the appellants 
with notice to determine the contract under 
powers contained in the contract. Towards the 
end of October other contractors came in. The 
dispute was referred to the arbitration of Mr. 
John Blizard, a Southampton architect, who 
gave notice that the arb tration would be held 
at the Surveyors’ Inst tute on January 27, 
and that he would hear evidence as to 
whether the Governors were just ‘fied in deter- 
mining the contract, taking possess'on of the 
premses, and employing other persons to 
complete the work. The appellants said that 
the work had been ilegally taken out of their 
hands. The arbitrator was asked if he was 
going to award in favour of the defendants 
against the p'aintiffs that he should give his 
award in the form of a special case, but the 
arbitrator declined to state the award in a 


special case. 

Eventually Mr, Roche, K.C., took up the 
argument for the appellants before the court, 
and contended the court wou'd be amply justi- 
fied in remitting the case to the arbitrator, as 
justice had not been done. The appellants 
denied the assertion that they abandoned the 
contract and would nct go on with the work. 
Counsel also urged that the Governors could 
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Georgetown, Demerara: Roman Catholic Cathedral. 


not turn out the appellants from the works 
without first going to arbitration. Counsel 
also argued that the nctice given to the appel- 
lants wag bad, as it did not properly specify 
what they had done wrongly. The time was 
too late for exercising the summary remedy 
that had been put in force in this case. 

Mr. Hudson, K.C., contended that there was 
no evidence to show that the arbitrator had 
been guilty of misconduct... He had acted with 
great discretion in dealing with a difficult 
matter, and the only grievance was that he 
had taken two months in which to make his 
award. Having regard to the intricacies of 
the d'spute, the delay was not to be wondered 
at 


Mr. Justice Horridge, in giving judgment, 
said it was perfectly obvious that the points 
raised were no grounds for setting aside the 
award. On the first day of the arbitration 
counsel produced a document asking the arbitra- 
tor to state his award in the form of a special 
case. On the fifth day cf the arb tration coun- 
sel asked the arbttrator to state a special case, 
and the same thing was done on the sixth 
day. It was contended that during the arbi- 
tration the arbitrator acted ag though to lead 
the contractor to believe that he was going to 
state his award in a special case, Seadver 
on Apri] 15 the arbitrator wrote plainly that 
he had decided not to state his award in the 
form of a special case, and he offered to with- 
hold his award for fourteen days to allow 
either of the parties to apply for an order of 
the court. He thought even if the appellants 
were under a misapprehension during the arbi- 
tration the arbitrator had clearly stated his 
posit‘on in the letter of April 15. The motion 
would therefore be dism‘ssed with costs. Mr. 
Just'ce Rowlatt concurred. An order was 
made accordingly. 





Aa Architect's Appeal : 
Sequel to a Motor-Car Accident. 


Ix the King’s Bench Divisional Court, on 
the 3rd inst.. Mr. Justice Horridge and Mr. 
Justice Rowlatt bad before them the cas« of 

land and Wife v. Bethell. It was an a peal 
of the defendant, Mr. Frank Bethe!], architect 
and surveyor, of Broad-street-buildings, E.C., 
against the decision of his Honour J Bray 
at Edmonton County Court in entering judg- 
ment for £25 damages for Mr. Bland and 
£5 for his wife in respect of injur’es received 
by them from @ motor-car belonging to Mr. 
Bethell and which he was driv‘ng at the time. 

Mr. White, counsel for defendant, said that 
while Mr. and Mrs. Bland were standi 
the footway the steering-arm of the motor 
broke, defendant lost control of the car. and 
plaintiffs were injured. Counsel argued, in 
sappest < ite, appeal, that there was no 
evidence negligence to to the j who 
tried the case at the: trial, “nd ek ‘the 
learned County Court: Judge was wrong in 


allowing the jury to reconsider their verdict 
after the questions left to them had been con- 
sidered and answered by them in plantiff's 
favour. Counsel proceeded to read the evi- 
dence given at the trial. One witness, a 
butcher, said the car was proceeding at a rate 
of about 10 miles an hour, and wobbled, and 
the driver could easily haye pulled up when 
the car began to wobble. 

Mr. Justice Horridge: A motor-car cannot 
smash people as they walk the pave- 
ment, and it was for you to ‘ 
satisfaction of the jury that the accident was 
occasioned by a latent defect. 

Counsel read the evidence of Mr. Bethell, 
who stated that the car suddenly swerved to 
the near side and went on the footnath and 
struck the woman. He was driving at 12 miles 
an hour. He found the steeringarm had 
dropped off, and he cou'd not by any examins- 
tion have discovered the defect. He had had 
the car three years, and it was examined and 
oiled a week before the accident. He examined 
it generally all over about once a week. 
Counsel also read the evidence of a well-known 
motor-car authority, who said the accident was 
due to a latent defect in the steel. which no 
inspection could disclose. 

Mr. Justice Horridge said the Court had a 
report from the County Court Judge stating 
that the jury never gave their verdict until the 
second verdict was given, because they did nut 




















Mr. Leonard Stokes, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. (See page 456.) 


apprehend the questions, and that they did 
not change their minds at all. 

Mr. White : The learned Judge's note was 
not made at the time, but after the trial 

Mr. Justice Horridge: 1 very often have 
juries who, I think, don’t mean what they say. 
and I make them tell me what they «lo mean. 
I don’t take a verdict until I am satisfied what 
a jury means. 

Mr. White: It is clear that the jury did 
discuss the questions put to them by the Judge 
on the first occasion, and upon them gave 
a verdict in favour of defendant. 

Mr. Justice Horridge: You cannot have 
satisfied the jury it was @ latent defect. 

Mr. White: I submit we did that, but they 
wanted to give the plaintiffs something. 

Mr. Sune Rowlatt: That is yn d piper she 
case, your remedy is to get tr y jury 
abolished. : 

Mr. Justice Horridge: Speaking for mysell, 
I hope you never wish beonaey juries as a ral 
3 persons whom I have the highest respect 
or. 

Mr. White also drew attention to a question 
asked on behalf of p'aintiffs at the trial as 
to whether an insurance company was at the 
back of the defendant in the proceedings. 

Mr. Justice Horridge: I don’t hesitate to 
say that it is a great pty that the person 
representing the pleint ffs asked a question 
ebout the insurance company. It is not a 
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Reigate Police and Fire Station: Selected Design. 


proper thing for an advocate to do, but we 
must trust Judge to protect a defendant 
and warn the jury against evidence of that 
kind coming out. 

In stating his conclusion Mr. Justice 
Horridge said it was for defendant to negative 
to the satisfaction of the jury the evidence that 
he could have stopped, and also to make out to 
the satisfaction of the jury that the accident 
arose from an inherent defect. In this case 
the jury had found aga‘nst him, and there was 
plenty of evidence for them to act upon. The 
appeal must be dismiss d 

Mr. Justice Rowlatt agreed, and the appeal 
— bg ismissed with cos's. 

White asked for leave to appeal. 
Mr Justice Horridge: This is not the sort of 


case to go to appeal. 


Solicitor v. Builder. 

n the King’s Bench Divisional Court, on 
Friday, Mr. Justice Horr: and Mr. Justice 
Rowlatt had before them the case of Butt ». 
McDiarmid. It was a motion by Mr. on 
Hallam McD/‘armid, 4 soiicitor, whose offices 
are in Newman’ s-court, Cornhill, E.C., and 
who resides in Munster-road, Teddington, to 
set aside a judgment of Mr. Muir Mackenzie, 
Official] Referee, awarding a sum of £350 to 
Mr. Albert William Butt, bu‘lder, of Tedding- 
ton, in respect of a balance of account for wo 
done and materials tne asta at the Manor 
“ne peared —_ Mr. McDi ‘d ed 

ta at r. cDiarm'd engag 
Mr. Butt to do work at the Manor House 
which, according to Mr. “Dutt, resulted in the 
transformation of an eleventh-centa ee 
houss into a residence of 
Towards the end of 1912, plaintiff said, 
rendered an account amounting to £1,874 6s. 7d. 
While the work was in progress ‘defe 
pore him on account a sum of £844 Is. 2d. 

ving a balance of £1,030 5s, 5d. The Official 
Referee had nt + nal i in going into the 
details of a claim the baiance, and had 
found for £350 
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Mr, Joseph Sunlight, Architect. 


that the work was done under var ous con- 
tracts, five of which were confirmed next day 
by him, after conversation at the site. The 
ae of the actual contracts was about £556. 
sum Pe oe gs by defendant with the amount 
fom the Official Referee was about 
double the inet of the contracts, 
Mr. Justice Rowlait: That seems very 


agg on. 
vonrones «a It depends on the definition 
of “ reasona 


Mr. Justice Horridge: I observe that in 
letter plaint ff says he tl thinks he ought to adhe 
a t of 25 ver cent. 

r. Randolph : The Official eee seems 
to have given him about 75 per ce 

Mr. James Scarlett (instructed by Mr, E. L. 
Greaves) contended, on behalf of plaintiff, that 
there was no contract to do specific work for a 
specific sum, and that when plaintiff gave 
aie they could not be followed because 

was in the habit of altering the 
work eo the alterations were considerable. 

— one of his letters defendant 

cradenify expected pected that a new floor of rooms 
in an estimate for £80. 

Mr. yg 4 An ideal position for a 
builder is to the building owner think he 
has a building contract when he has none. 

Mr. Justice Horridge said he failed to see 
that defendant had made out a binding con- 
tract which would prevent the plaintiff recover- 

ing the amount which the Official Referee 
thought was proper remuneration for the 
work. Therefore he thought the motion must 
be dismissed. 

Mr. Justice Rowlatt concurred, and the 
motion was dismissed with costs. 

On the a yrange of Mr. Scarlett, their 
lordships order for the £350 to be 
paid out of court in seven days. 

Kino’s Bencn Division: Drvistonat Court. 
(Before Justices Horripce and Row arr.) 
Action Against Builders : 

Turner v. Minter & Co. 


Ts was an appeal against e decision given 
by his Honour Judge sont. in the Bloomsbury 
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County Court, on a claim made by the 
appellant for personal injur-es. 

Mr. Hilbery appeared for the appellants, and 
_ 7” ate for the respondents. 

Hilbery explained that the appellant 
somghs an action for persona] injuries 
in an acoident on ae building site in 

ion of Messrs, Minter & Co. at 
Messrs, Spicer & Sons’ new premises at New 
Bri street, Blackfriars. On December 5 
appellant had to go to the premises to deliver 
a sign-board for the S.mp:ex Concrete Com- 
pany, who were sub-contractors at the works. 
Appellant went on to the works, and stepped 
into an unguarded opening cut in the platform. 
He fell and sustained a severe fracture to 
several a For the defendants in the action 
it was argued that there was no case to go to 
the jury on the ground that appellant was a 
trespasser and not an inv tee, nor was he « 
licensee. It y also subm’ tted that there was 
no evidence of negligence on the part of plain- 
tiffs. The Judge put to the jury the question, 
Were the defendants guilty of negligence in 
leaving the hole unprotected? The jury an- 
swered this in the —— He also put to 
them the question, Was the accident due to 
the negligence of plaintiff? To this the jury 
answered “No.” They assessed the damages 
at £40. The Judge delivered a oy for 
defendants on the ground that re Was 
no case to go to the jury. Counsel argue. that 
appellant was engaged in bond fide business 
in going to the work, and could not be 
regarded as a trespasser. 

nts’ counsel was not called upon to 


reply. 

Me Justice Horridge, ‘in delivering judg- 
ment, said the whole question was whether 
there was any evidence of unusual , or 
whether the danger was usual] u the class 
of premises the appellant knew 
to. Works in course of erection could not be 
preserved like @ finished house. He had come 
to the conclusion that the danger was not 
unusual having regard to the class of premises 

to which the onnrmens was invited to come. 
The" ep ~F Beg ote dismissed with om 
\ ice wiatt concurred, and judg- 
ment was entered accordingly. 
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Georgetown Roman Catholic Cathedral, 
ae Demerara. 

UR illustration shows a new Roman 
Catholic cathedral in Georgetown, 
Demerara, from the north - west, 
; which is to take the place of the 
vee structure which was recently destroyed 

y fire. 

The only building material in the neighbour- 
hood is timber, and this is generally used in the 
colony. The Dutch in olden times, however, 
made bricks, and some are still imported at 
great cost, but the ground is so treacherous 
that it will not carry the weight of a building 
constructed in the ordinary way of bricks and 
mortar—i.e., with thick walls such as one is 
accustomed to in this country. Plenty of 
gravel and sand, however, can be had, and it 
has therefore been decided to build a ferro- 
concrete cathedral, as light as possible in 
construction, the weight of which will be carried 
on a concrete raft covering the whole area of 
the building, so as to distribute the weight 
evenly over the entire area. By doing this a 
maximum load of 10 ewt. per foot will not be 
exceeded, and the ground will carry this 
without difficulty. 

The old cathedral had a tall wooden tower 
and spire, and it was desired that the new 
cathedral should have one, too, as the old one 
was used as a landmark for vessels approaching 
the port, the country near the coast being 
absolutely flat and void of natural landmarks. 

It is necessary in the colony to have a current 
of air es through all buildings, as there is 
generally a cool breeze blowing from the sea, 
and this is the meaning of the louvres indicated 
in the windows. 

So far no contract has been let for the super- 
structure, but Mr. R. D. Nurse, of 43 and 47, 
Robb-street, Bourda, Demerara, is at work on 
the raft from designs prepared by the Considére 
Construction Company, of 5, Victoria-street, 
Westminster. These engineers are also advising 
as to the steel reinforcement for the super- 
structure. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes, F.R.I.B.A.,-of 2, Great 
Smith-street, Westminster, is the architect. 





Dudiey Training College : Hostel for Men. 


Tue design conforms to the conditions of the 
competition. These required a hostel to 
accommodate sixty students. Common, re- 
creation, preparation, and dining rooms were 
to be provided, and three of these were to be 
planned to throw into one. There were to be 
fifty study bedrooms, with a future extension 
for a further ten, and sick accommodation 
with a disconnecting lobby was to be given. 
Two tutors’-rooms were asked for, a man’s- 
room, and the necessary rooms for matron and 
for servants. 

The present entrance to Training College from 
Castle View was to be used, and the elevations 
_ - be in harmony with the present women’s 

osteL 

The scheme was to include a principal's 
house, and the approximate cost was to be 
£10,000. A. T. Burier. 


Reims Cathedral. 


THEsE illustrations will be of inte-est at the 
present time, 
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New Headquarters for Lancashire Fusiliers, 
Salford. 

Tue new headquarters for the 8th Battalion 
Lancashire Fusiliers, Salford, are now almost 
completed from the design of Major Edward 
Garside, M.Inst.C.E., Surveyor to the Terri- 
torial Force, East Lancashire Association. 

The buildings comprise drill hall, miniature 
rifle range, quartermaster’s stores, armoury, 
and separate accommodation for officers, non- 
commissioned officers and men, with a residence 
for sergeant-instructor attached. 

The design is carried out in light stone- 
coloured terra-cotta, with red plastic facing 
bricks, and will be one of the most complete 
and up-to-date quarters for a Territorial 
battalion hitherto erected. 

The contractors are Messrs. Edwin Marshall 
& Sons, of Ashton-under-Lyne, and the terra- 
cotta is by the Bispham Hall Company. 





Police and Fire Station, Redhill. 


Tue namber of competitors must have been 
exceptionally large, my drawing being num- 
bered “78.” The drawings illustrate the 
design as finally adopted by the Council 
after some minor revisions were made on the 
competition set. It was found expedient for 
economic considerations to dispense with the 
tower contained in the competition design. In 
its place the staircase wing overlooking the 
drill yard will be carried up in the form of a 
tower, with the hose suspended in well, and 
will further provide facilities for drill by affixing 
ladders on the side facing the drill yard. Mr. 
Vincent E. Harris acted as assessor. 

J. SUNLIGHT. 
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MEETINGS. 





Farpar, Novemser 13. 


Town Planning Institute.—Mr, Percy T. Runton on 
* The Industrial Village.” 


Sarvurpary, Novemper 14, 


Royal Sanitary Institute. —Inspection and demonstra- 
tion at Richmond Water Works 2.30 p.m. 


Mowpay, November 16. 


Royal Institute of British Architects.—Mr. Paul Water- 
house on “‘ The Future of the Surrey Side."’ 8 p.m. 

Surveyors’ Institution.—Junior meeting. 7 p.m. 

University Extension Lecture tat the Victoria and 
Albert Museum).--Mr. Banister Fletcher on ‘‘ Gothic 
Churches in Italian Cities." 430 p.m. 
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Tusspar, Novenser 17. 

Institution Civil ers —Mr. H FP 
Parshall on “* | ao Bn Electric Ballwag Distrine 
tion,” 8 p.m. 

Wrpsespar, Novemner 18. 


Royal Sanitary Institute.—I fon and demonstra. 
tion at L.C.C. Municipal Lodging House, Kewtis 
street, Drury-lane, W.C. 3 p.m, 


Tuvxrspar, Novemper 19. 


University Extensi m Lecture ‘at the British Muses mn)— 
Mr. Bavister on * Doric Temples in Greece 
and Sicily.”” 4.50 p m, 

University Extension Lecture (at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum).— Mr, Kaines Smith on “ Nationalism 
in Literature.” 3.3) p.m. 


Fupar, Novemper 20. 


. Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—General meeting. 
p-m. 

Glasgow Techni-al College Architectural Craftemen's 
Seciety.—Mr. Hobert Park on “ Paint and Painter 
Work.” 7.45 p.m, 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


New Roof, Guiidhall, London. 


Tae new roof in Guildhall is now on the 
point of completion, from the designs of Mr. 
Horace Jones, the City architect. The work 
was commenced as recently as the 22nd day 
of June last, when the first stone of the new 
internal cornice was laid by Mr. John Kelday, 
Chairman of the Committee, assisted by Mr. 
R. J. Chaplin, Chairman of the City Lands 
Committee, and Mr. T. Lott, F.S.A., deputy. 
The length of the hall is 153 ft., and the span 
of roof 50 ft. The roof consists of eight bays. 
A number of temporary gaseliers, by Dodson, 
of Fetter-lane, are attached to the timbers. 
The work has been carried out by Messrs. 
Geo. Myers & Sons. 


[*,* We give the above extract from the 
Builder of November 12, 1864.) 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Srvupy or tae Crecutar—Arc Bow 
Girper. By A. H. Gibson and E. G. Ritchie. 
(London : Constable & Co., Ltd. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Grotocy or To-Day. By Professor J. W. 
Gregory. (London: Seeley, Service, & “°, 





Ltd. 5s. net.) 
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Dudley Training College: Hostel for Men. 
Mr, A. T. Butler, F.R.1.B.A., Architect, 
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DUDLEY TRAINING COLLEGE, MEN’S HOSTEL: ACCEPTED DESIGN.—Mkx. A. T. Burier, F.R.LB.A, Ancurtsct. 
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MEN’S HOSTEL: ACCEPTED DESIGN—Mr. A. T. Butter, F.RI.BA, Aacuirect. 
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LIVERPOOL PUBLIC PARK 
COMPETITION. 


HE Liverpool Corporation, having 
decided to develop some 130 acres 
of their property situated at the 

angle between their great circumferential 
boulevard, Queen’s-drive and Walton Hall- 
avenue, invited competitive designs from 
architects, surveyors, and landscape gardeners. 
The assessor was Mr. Henry Hartley, 
F.R.LB.A., and he awarded the first 
premium of 100 guineas to Messrs. H. 
Charlton Bradshaw and G. H. Rowlands, of 
Liverpool; the second of fifty guineas to 
Messrs. Pierce, Walker, and Dolman, of 
Windermere ; and the third of twenty guineas 
to Messrs. E. Prentice and J. Radcliffe 
Mawson, of Lancaster. 

The response to this invitation was very 
satisfactory, showing that there was 4 
considerable amount of ability in park design 
present in the country; it suggested that if 
other municipalities were wise enough to take 
Liverpool’s example, and either engage some 
park experts or hold a competition, there 
would be fewer of those deplorable attempts 
at public parks with which we are so familiar 
in English towns. It is further satisfactory 
~ note that the — competitors are 
being en d by the Corporation to super- 
intend the | laying out of the site, making 
whatever modifications may be necessary in 
execution. 
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CIVIC DESIGN SECTION». 


Plan of Design placed First. 


By Messrs. H. Charlton Bradshaw and G. H. Rowlands, 


amount of development and treatment which 
is desirable. It is possible, for example, for 
the whole area to approximate to that of a 
French garden of the period of Louis XIV., 
in which a forma! design is carried out com- 
letely, such features as cricket-fields and 
ootball-grounds being all worked into a 
geometrical scheme. Again, on the other 
extreme, the site can be left as a useful but 
unadorned playground, relying upon natural 
features, such as exist in the present 
instance, in the form of some fine trees, with 
the possible addition of a lake, to produce the 
required effect of contrast from the built-up 
areas in proximity. The competitors in this 
case were not given any definite figure of cost 
to work to, and the only indication as to the in- 
tensiveness of development that was required 
was the division of the area into 70 acres for 
recrestion-ground and 60 acres for orna- 
mental park, the latter in itself being a very 
vague term. In addition there were certain 
specific buildings asked for, such as  park- 
keeper's lodge, shelters, bandstand, fountains, 
greenhouses, etc. Even here, though specified, 
there was ample room for wide latitude of 
interpretation of what was wanted; for 
example, the term “‘ greenhouses ”’ can either 
mean a purely utilitarian nursery for bringing 
on ing-out plante and a certain number 
of such things as hydrangeas ; or elee it can be 
meant to a a highly ornamenta! palm- 
house, in itself a very costly item to provide, 
and also equally costly in upkeep. We do not 
suggest that the competition and conditions 


should have been made more definite, as would 
have been the case for the requirements of a 
building, we only wish to point out the 
additional difficulties the park design 


er has to 


- avenue 





mo Stern beet oben 















contend with. It really depends on hie local 
knowledge or intuition as to whether he 
grasps to the full the requirements of the 
particular case. We may add that in order to 
arrive at a just conclusion the park must 
be studied in relation to the town as a whole 
and the neighbourhood which it is to serve. 
Only by this comparative study can the 
provision of an incongruous white elephant be 
avoided. It would appear that Messrs. Brad- 
shaw and Rowlands have gauged with some 
cons derable degree of accuracy the due balance 
between open playground and highly developed 
park; whereas the third premiated design, 
in spite of many fine features and elaborately 
worked up areas, would ap to have erred 
too much on the side of elaboration. Though 
each was priced to cost about the same eum, 
there can be little doubt that the latter would 
have been a far more expensive park to plan 
and also to maintain. Such features, for 
example, as an open air swimming bath and 
a palm-house were apparently not required in 
this locality, and a football- 
enough for a match-ground, but too small 
for many games to be played simultaneously, 
was probably a serious drawback to its 
obtaining the first place. 
Irrespective of practical treatment, the first 
design is a very charming piece of site 
lanning, and combines successfully the 
ormal garden parallel with the Walton Hall- 
and the naturalistic playing-fields 
and lake disposed on the rest of the site. 
The second premiated design follows closely 
the disposition of the first, but in every respect 
it is an inferior production, and we should 
ourselves have preferred to have seen the third 
given the second award, because although 
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it may go somewhat beyond fhe scope of what 
was intended, it certainly contains many 
interesting pieces of design, and shows in its 
authorship much deeper. acquaintance with 
park planning. Perhaps the chief fault of 
this third design has been an over-eagerness 
to extend its planning ability beyond the 
confines of the park. The authors appear 
unable to restrain their hands in any direction, 
and have shown an elaborate lay out for the 
property on the opposite side of Walton Hall- 
avenue, and many other surrounding corners 
have been straightened up. There is a good 
deal to be said for the due connection of a 
pest with the surrounding part of the city, 
put in this case it would appear to have been 
already provided for by its contiguity to 
Queen’s-drive, in itself a sort of parkway. 
These further articulations which have been 
attempted by the third design would appear 
to be going beyond what was required, and, 
indeed, their facility would have seemed to 
have led its authors rather away from a more 
careful study of the neighbourhood, which 
would probably have shown the presence of 
swimming baths in the locality and have 
dotennes them from producing so elaborate a 
plan. 

We are pleased to note that Mr. Bradshaw, 
one of the successful competitors, was the 
student who won the first Prix de Rome. We 
congratulate him on thus early showing his 
ability to produce a thoroughly practical 
scheme. This was, indeed, an occasion when 
a clever student and draughtsman might have 
let his pencil and brush run away with him; 
Mr. Bradshaw, however, has shown that he 
possesses restraint as well as power of design. 
The Liverpool Corporation are much to be 
congratulated on having obtained a first-rate 
design for their park by one of their younger 
citizens, who was educated in the Liverpool 


Sel ool. 


THE “TOWN PLANNING 


REVIEW.” 


Tue Town Planning Review of July con- 
tains much interesting matter, including 
an editorial on St. Paul’s Bridge Competi- 
tion, an article on “Town Planning in Greater 


Perspective of Design placed First. 


By Messrs. H, Chariton Bradshaw and G. H. Rowlands. 


London” by Professor Adshead, and a 
valuable contribution from Professor Ray- 
mond Unwin on “ Town Planning in Relation 
to Land Values,” which formed the subject 
of a lecture given before the Town Planning 
Institute, and from which we quote the 
following passages :— 

“The power of associated work and the 
pleasure of associated life are the bases of cur 
urban communities. It has been said by an 
American that ten men working together 
effect more than 100 working separately, that 
100 ether can outstrip 1,000, while there 
is hardly any limit to what may be accom- 
plished by the co-operation of a million 
people. This is really the cause of land 
value or ground rent. This power resulting 
from close association confers advantage cn 
the places near to the centre of activities; 
individuals are therefore willing to pay for 
the occupancy of these more privileged 
situations. 

Theoretically, the rent or the price of a 
privileged place represents its value to the 
occupant over and above that of the best 
places still unappropriated. 

When considering urban problems, one may 
take the value of agricultural land used for 
that purpose as the basis, and may regard 
the agricultural land around the urban centre 
as representing the available unoccupied 
laces; site value in a town, therefore, may 

said to be the value of any site by virtue of 
its situation and of the sum of conveniences 
attached to this situation over and above the 
value of agricultural land for agricultural 

urposes, 

If all land were in one ownership and the 
value of all sites could be accurately esti- 
mated, then the price of any privile place 
would approach just as near to the retical 
value as would leave enough margin to the 
individual to attract him te carry on his 
enterprise. 

There are, however, many disturbing 
factors; competition among different owners 
to realise quickly on their sites tends to 
reduce the price, while competition among 
occupiers tends to increase it, Rent and site 
value are, moreover, very much limited by 
custom, and in this country the cost a 


difficulty of land transference help custom by 
preventing that yeady higgling of the market 
which tends to arrive at exact prices. For 
this and other reagons the long continuance 
of tenancies and the social Taibtlenchine of 
owners and tenants still leave custom a very 
influential element in fixing values. 

There is one other condition which very 
largely affects nd values, namely, the 
degree of intensity of occupancy which either 
local custom or local law permit. If, for 
example, the head of one family can afford 
to pay £5 a year for the privilege of occupy- 
ing a site near his work, that may be the 
value of the land so long as custom or law 
peers only one family to dwell on the site; 

ut in places where it is usual for five 
families te occupy each site, living one above 
the other, each will be able to pay about £5 
as before, and the possible ground rent would 
therefore be £25 in all. & 

There is, however, some diminishing 
efficiency in concentrating population in this 
way. Building is more costly, and there are 
disadvantages of living on the upper floor to 
set against the advantages of position. Prob- 
ably, therefore, the und rent of a similar 

lot would be £15 or thereabouts, not the 
ull £25, which would represent the same 
site rent per family. 

As a matter of fact, we do find in 
countries or cities where the high tenement 
dwelling is usual, or where many storied 
blocks of offices are commonly built, that 
site values rise accordingly. It is only neces- 
sary to compare the price of dwelling sites 
in Scottish and towns with those in 
like positions in land to see the differ 
ence, due in Scotland mainly to this cause, 1 
Germany to this cause combined with grea‘: 
freedom in the bu and seliing o! mend: 
an¢ consequently greater speculation in lan 
vaiues. 

Professor Unwin considers that town plan- 
ning will affect land values in the following 
manner :— sf 

* First, it may increase values all peed 
in so far as it adds to general efficiency 4” 
amenity, it w the value of town 


life and daces town, as compared 
with the whe o iife, and therefore of places 
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outside, in the rural areas. Second, it may 
reduce values on certain sites; in so far as it 
reduces the intensity of occupancy, or limits 
the kind of use that sites may be put to, it 
will have that tendency. The.third, and the 
most important effect probably, is that it will 
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CITY OF LIVERPOOL 
ST. ANNE STREET AREA 
PLAN SHEWING AREA BEFORE DEMOLITION 
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redistribute land values; by altering the the 


relative accessibility of different positions, it 
will interchange their values by distributing 
population over new areas; and by withdraw 
ing land from use for building purposes by 
the creation of parks and other open spaces, 











a 


(See page 461.) 


rospective building value which pre- 
viously attached to certain areas will be trans- 
ferred to the next available und. 

This redistribution of values ig the most 
important effect, because it is the widest in 
its extent, and is the one which hampers the 


CITY OF LIVERPOOL 
ST. ANNE STREET AREA 
PLAN SHEWING AREA AS REBUILT 
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St. Anne-Street Area, Liverpool, showing the widening of Holly-Street following the operations of the Housing Committee. (See page 401.) 


freedom of the town planner most. The 
general increase due to the improvement 
of life in the town, from the town planner’s 
point of view is chiefly of value in providing 
a margin which should make it easy to adjust 
the redistributed values without hardship to 
the individual.” 

In dealing with the difficulty of compensa- 
tion in town-planning schemes Professor 
Unwin said :— 

‘* But there is a second method of securing 


the result we are aiming at—that is, by pool- 
ing the results among all the owners, and thus 
arranging that the increased values on those 
areas of land which benefit by town planning 
may be available to compensate the owners 
of the other areas on which the values may 
be depreciated. We have a partial analogy 
in the arrangement by which licensed houses 
are reduced in number in the public interest ; 
the remaining houses, which presumably bene- 
fit by the degree of monopoly which is 


conferred upon them. owing to the reduction of 
competition, provide the compensation for 
those that are closed.” 

And he concluded his paper by saying : 

** 1 am not concerned in this paper either 
to approve or to disapprove of the taxation 
of land values, or of any particular form of 
taxation. The’ problem, as it appeals to the 
town planner, is one of the removal of an 
artificial impediment which hampers his free- 
dom in allotting land for special purposes, 





St. Anne-Street Area, Liverpool, showing the old fronts with new houses at the rear and indicating street widening. (See page 461.) 
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and distributing the population over large 
new areas. Although his action may be of 
great benefit to the community as a whole, 
and also to many owners, it may result in a 
considerable decrease in the value of certain 
lands. At present there is no means of using 
the increased value of one area to pay for the 
decrease on another ; but if the work is carried 
out, the community have to pay compensa- 
tion for the building value on land which is 
devoted to other purposes, or to less remunera- 
tive kinds of building, while the individual 
owners secure the increased value due to these 
necessary and beneficial actions. This is un- 
fair to the town planner, the community, and 
the owners alike. So soon as the community 
begins to regulate the development of land, it 
begins also to control the land values, which 
used to be dependent to a much greater ¢xtent 
on individual enterprise and competition. 
The community must therefore move a step 
forward and find some means of adjusting 
fairly as between the different owners those 
values which its action tends to raise or 
lower.” 


HOUSING, ST. ANNE-STREET 
AREA, LIVERPOOL. 


As our readers know, the Liverpool Cor- 
poration have energetically tackled the immense 
problem of housing in their city, and we give 
some illustrations of the excellent work carried 
out by them in rebuilding the St. Anne’s-street 
area, from photographs ic uted in a compre- 
hensive Report by the Medical Officer. We 
quote the following from the Report :— 

With regard to the rehousing of the dis- 
possessed, the Corporation commenced to 
provide tenements as far back as 1869, and 
subsequently erected further tenements in 
Victoria-square and Juvenal-street, but these 
dwellings were let to any respectable tenant 
who paid the rent, ranging from Is. 9d_per. 
week for a one-roomed tenement to 5s. 6d. per 
week for a three-roomed tenement. They were 
Pity as is now the custom, reserved nfo 
or persons ye aa by any action of the 
Conpetiiiiais n in the pA A of health. 

At first when the areas were cleared it was 
not difficult to show that within, say, half a 
mile of them were a considerable pumber of un- 
a houses, at the a ren available 
or dispossessed persons, but as years went on 
it became impossible to show that there were 
& reasonable number of dwellings available, and 
consequently the Corporation initiated the 
— of houses for those who had 

by any action of the 
Corporation on sanitary grounds. 
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St. Anne-Street Area, Liverpool: Holly-Street Dwellings, looking from Christian-Street. 


The number of dwellings provided by the 
Corporation up to the present is 2,825, and 
their situations, dates of opening, and number 
of rooms, are as follows :— 





Date | Number Number 





Situation. | of ‘lene- of 
Opened. | ments. | Rooms. 
St. Martin's cotteges ... 1969 «=6| «= «124 316 
Victoria-square ........... 1885 86| | 63h 6L) 
Javenal-dwellings.........; 1891 {| We2 160 
( 1-97) | > 

Arley-street .................. 11902 3; 46 114 
Gildart’s-gardens ......... | {i504y 229 526 
Dryden-street .............. | 190) 182 292 
Kempston-street ......... ; Jone 79 2lu 
Kew-street  ..........00...00 M23 | ile 282 
Adlington-street area ...| 1823 | 272 671 
Stauhope cottages ...... | 194 60 144 
Mill-- treet ...........:0000 | 1904 55 136 
Hornby-street........... | {ype} | 455 1225 
Clive-street and Shelley- | 

Street ..........0+s00 Seevihevs 1905 84 234 
Eldon-street .................| 1905 Z 36 
Upper Mann-street ... 1905.6 x8 239 
Combermere-street ...... 1909 49 108 
Burlington-street ....... 1910 14 318 
Saltney street .............. 19it 4x 120 
Grafton-street .............. | 1911 60 144 
Bevington-street area .. 1912 24 683 
Northumberland - street | 

SIGE no tcthchins: css virecesesio. 4 1913 } 63 174 
St. Anne-street area ... , | In course |} 7g 204 


of erection) 


Grand total.... ........-...... .| 2,285 7, 43 





A census of the population of the above 
dwellings, with the exception of St. Anne-street 
area, was taken at the middle of the year, and 
was found to be 10,223, At the time the census 
was taken 140 tenements were unoccupied. 

The new dwellings are situated in various 
parts of the City, and consist of one, two, three, 
and four-roomed dwellings, let at rentals 
varying from Is. 9d. to 7s. per week. 

It is extremely gratifying to notice the im- 
provement in the health and habits of the 
occupiers. There is a higher moral tone, the 
removal of public-houses tends to lessen the 
wastage of money, and co uently the people, 
once so steeped in poverty, have become more 
self-respecting and show a keener appreciation 
of a decent home. The condition of the 
children shows a very marked nS he my 
they are better cared for, more suitably clothed, 
and are being trained and reared in an environ- 
ment which is bound to be uctive of much 
moral and physical good. In connection with 
the more recently-erected dwellings, well- 


equip playgrounds are also provided for 
the tPiidren. 


The advantages of living in a Corporation 
tenement are fully realised by the tenants, and 
many applications are made by persons who 
are not living under insanitary conditions, but 
these applications cannot be complied with. 

Quite apart from the improved health- 
conditions of those immediately concerned, one 
effect of the removal of insanitary property is 
that the time of the officers of the Public 
Health Department, formerly absorbed in 
efforts to mitigate slum conditions, may now 
be concentrated on other important work in 
different parts of the City. The time of the 
lodging-house staff is also similarly economised, 
as it was in these courts that overcrowding was 
most prevalent. In the year 1895 there were 
1,510 courts, and in the year 1913 the number 
had been reduced to 323. 

Such extensive schemes as these are naturally 
a heavy burden on the rates, but it must be 
remembered that, though slum property is 
enormously profitable to private owners, the 
profit represents a heavy loss to the community, 
as its health and vitality suffer, and in the 
long run the expense of these large schemes 
may be amply repaid by the benefit to the 
health, happiness, and strength of the nation, 
the earning power of the individuals of which 
it is made up constituting the greatest gain 
possible to civilisation and humanity. 


CIVIC REVIEW NOTES. 
At the Royal Hotel, Matlock 
Housing and Bath, recently a meeting of 
Town Planningthe National Housing and 
Association. Town Planning Association 
was held. Mr, Harold Shaw- 
cross, of Rochdale, presided. The two principal 
points in the discussion were :—Firstly, the 
administration of the Housing and Town 
Planning Act during the war. Secondly, the 
uestions of town planning in rural areas, and 
the most advisable method of dealing with 

growing villages 

An inquiry was recently held 
Housing in’ the Sevenoaks neil 
Scheme, Chamber by Mr. H. 8. Stewart, 
Sevenoaks. A.R.1.B.A., Local Government 
Board Inspector, into the 
application of the Urban District Council for 
the loan of £5,500 for the purpose of a scheme 
under Part III. of the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, 1890. The Clerk (Mr. F. W. 
Tipton) said the Council made the application 
for the erection of sixteen 4 wanted 
to purchase 8 acres of land for £1,500. 
desired to use only 1 acre, upon which to erect 


the sixteen cottages, and for the “eae keep 
the remaining 7 acres in allotmen 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


BUILDING DEVELOPMENT IN 
MIDDLESEX. — IV.* 


The Hertfard-Road. 

“\ INCE John Gilpin rode to Edmonton, in 
the imagination of Cowper, and since 
Charles Lamb lived there, the famous 

road bas suffered great changes; but there 
are still to be seen many interesting houses of 
the period, and this route out of London is 
one of the most interesting from an archi- 
tectural point of view. Some of the buildi 
are historic, but others are simply of 
quiet Georgian type which appeal to most of 
us, without sending our thoughts to arche- 
ology. The transition from one period to 
another is very marked on the road to 
Edmonton, and it is very doubtful if in the 
whole of England there is another such high 
road, with its multitude of houses (act 
numbered up to 920), and presenting 
varied features. ; 

Proceeding vid Shoreditch and the Kings- 
land-road, past the preserved Geffrey Alms- 
houses, the first evidence of current buildi 
operations is in Hackney, at the corner o 
Kingsland High-street aud John Campbell- 
road. Here is to be seen in course of erection 
the Kingsland Empire Cinema Theatre, to 
accommodate 1,500. The architects are 
Messrs. Adams & Coles, Craven-street, 
Strand, and the contractors are 
Messrs. Griggs & Son, Manchester-road, 
Cubitt Town, E. Messrs. Sheffield Bros., 
Dalston, are still at work on the new police- 
station at Hackney. 

An important building now in progress at 
Stamford Hill is the new Synagogue for the 
Jewish community. This is situated at the 
corner of Rookwood-road and Egerton-road, 
and it will lace the institution which was 
demolished a short while ago in Crosby-square 
and Great St. Helens, E.C. The architects 
are Messrs. Joseph & Smithem, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, E.C., and the general contractors 
are Messrs. Walter Lawrence & Son, Fins- 
bury-circus, E.C. It is a brick and_ stone 
structure. Mr. Nelson Wise, Dalston, is still 
at work on part of the site. . 

A secondary school has just been begun in 
Laura-road, Hackney, the architect being Mr. 
W. E. Riley, F.RIBA., eres 
Architect to the London County cil; the 
general contractors are Messrs. L. H. & R. 
Roberts, Lower Clapton-road, N.E. 

At Tottenham old and new confront us 
in the shape of the venerable brickwork of 
Bruce Castle, now a public library and 
museum, and the dwellings, symmetrically 
arranged, on the White Hart estate, under 
the superintendence of Mr. W. E. Riley, 
F.R.1.B.A., Architect to the London County 
Council. At present there is a considerable 
contract for cottages being fulfilled by Messrs. 
Rowley Bros., Wood Green, and this site will 
be the scene of building operations for some 
time to come jn connection with further model 
dwellings, shops, etc. Various work is in 
progress for the Edmonton Union under the 
direction of Mr. J. . 8S. Mummery, 
A.R.1.B.A., Fitzroy-square, W. 

On the Hertford-road, at Enfield Wash, the 
shop premises of Messrs. Hunt & Co. are 
being extended, the architect being Mr. E. T. 
Wall, 73, Highbury-hill, N., and the general 
contractors Messrs. Brand, Pettit, & Co., 
West Green-road, Tottenham. . Nearly oppo- 
site a site has been secured for the Enfield 
Wash Cinema, the architects being Mr. E. W. 
Jennings, A.R.I.B.A., and Mr. F. D. Jen- 
nings, Park-road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 

The parish church of Waltham Cross and 
Cheshunt is in the hands of Messrs John 
Bentley & Sons, Waltham Abbey, under the 
architectural direction of Mr. Cecil G. Hare, 
Gray’s Inn-square, W.C. The chancel will 
be reconstructed and additions will be made 
to the original building. The new heating 
arrangements will be by Messrs G. N. Haden 
& Sons, Lincoln House, Kingsway, W.C. 


Enfield, etc. 
St. Mark’s Church, Bush Hill Park, is in 
course of completion from the designs of 


* Continued from page 434. 





Messrs. Cutts, Davis, & Boddy, Southampton- 
street, Strand, W.C., the 
being Messrs. Newby & Brothers, Enfield. 


architectural side of land development in 
this district. In Enfield Highway a site has 
ust been secured for ch stores of the 
Society. In the town itself 

some shops with flats over are built 
by Messrs. Edmondson’s, LAd., 8- 
avenue, Muswell Hill, from the of one 
of the directors, Mr. Woolnough.. Adjacent, 


Howard & Lavarack, ; 
the Parkfields estate (architect, Mr, Frank 
Bethell, Market , Enfield). 
In Village-road Mr. C. Kimpton, Enfield, is 
building villas. 3 

In the reference to the Commercial 
Travellers’ Schools, Pinner (see p. 410), we 
vents tints She summed of the onabihoda Mr. 
Thomas Batterbury and Mr. J. W. Stonhold, 
were 


WAGES AND HOURS OF 


LABOUR. 

Tue Report of the Board of Trade on 
changes in rates of wages and hours of 
labour in the United Kingdom in 1913, just 
issued, contains much useful and interesting 
information. 

The present issue assumes unusual import- 
yore a representing in a sense the end of an 
e . 

Phe advent of the European conflict is 
bound to introduce new conditions, special to 
such a profound disturbance of international 
relations, and these conditions will eventually 
have their own peculiar interest and be 
followed by a new epoch when the war is 
over. 

Morcover, the year 1913 marks the cuilmina- 
tion of a period of phenomenal good trade, 
accompanied by substantial advances in wages 
paid to workmen. The present moment, then, 
affords a suitable occasion for taking stock 
of the position, and to that end the following 
facts are taken from the above-named Report. 

Taking the long view first, it appears from 
a table giving a summary of changes in rates 
of wages during 1894-1913 that, as might be 
expected, years of ce wages and declining 
employment run parallel, as do also years of 
rising employment and rising wages, which 
shows that the organisations of empioyers and 
operatives are quick to appreciate a new 
situation and to adjust their relations thereto. 

The table aleo shows that, during the twenty- 
year period in question, nine years have been 
years of declining and eleven have been years 
of advancing employment and wages. 

Beginning with 1894, we had two lean years 
followed by five fat ones (1896-1900) ; ‘then 
comes five lean years (1901-1905), followed 
by two ones (1906-1907); then two bad 
ones (1908-1909), and finally four good ones 
(1910-1913). 

But for the war the year 1914 would have 
probably made a fifth good year, though signs 
were not wanting that the tide of prosperity 
was on the turn. 

Another interesting point is that the mean 
percentage of trade union members un- 
employed in the lean years varied from 33 per 
cent. in 1901 to 78 per cent. in 1908, whereas 
in the good years the mean percentage of 
unemployment varied from 2 per cent. in 
1899 to 47 per cent. in 1910, thus showing 
that there is a normal amount of unemploy- 
ment even in prosperous times when wages are 
rising, which varies between 2 per cent. and 
5 fe ea the cate Gedine of webes. tay 

in when unemployment 
still as low ne 33 pr cent.” Breeches 
explanation of the last-named fact is 
probably that where disturbance takes place 
in large trades—like the coal industry—the 





effect is so considerable that, though 1)..«: 
trades may be showing an advance, the (,)| 
in the large industry is sufficientiy great ., 

rest use the Whole 
_ fall; this ~— was produced, 

Report in 1894-5 again in 1902. 
On balance of years and bad years the 
gained a net weekly advance of 
cost 


t 
F 


under review. In 
view : of living shown by 
other statistical returns of the Board of ‘I rac:, 


aa result may be considered satis 
When consideration is given to the part the 
several groups of industries have taken in the 
general wage movement, they fall into two 
classes, viz., those which show a nearly un 
pan advance or — which show an 
vanee interrupted by iods of decline. 
To the former class @ the printing 
trades, the food, drink, and tobacco trades, 
pos eae: in the service of public authorities, 
in a@ lesser degree the clothing and 
transport trades. The advances vary, being 
greater in some _— than others, but actual 
reductions in i up of trades (which 
covers far more people in the aggreyate 
than the other up) are comparatively rare, 
and are paaille emal] amount. 
On the other hand, the wage movement in 
the coal mi industry is subject to strongly 


marked oscillations, a period of great increases 
being normally followed by a period of 
reductions which may last as long as five 
years. The net result of these Geiilictions 6 
av considerable advance, more, in fact, 
than in the other trades; but the movement 
is zigzag instead of a nearly straight course. 
Other trades in this group are mining and 
quarrying, the pig-iron industry, and the iron 
and steel industry. The buildiig trade seems 
to occupy an intermediate position between 
these groups; advances occur in periods of 
good trade, which are often widely separated 
y periods of stagnation like that which 
ended in 1911, but reductions of wages are 
rare in our trade. 

Where strongly-marked oscillations occur it 
is due to the system of varying wages in 
accordance with variations in selling price 
of the industrial product. While this system 
has the advantage of associating employers 
and operatives very intimately in the 
prosperity, or otherwise, which prevails for 
the time being in an industry, it may |}. 
questioned whether such fluctuations are 
really as beneficial to the operatives in thoce 
trades as the more stable system of gradua! 
advance prevailing in other trades. 

The net rise in the building trades in th 
twenty years was £77,744 per week; rises 
took place in sixteen years out of th 
twenty. Hours of labour continue yearly ‘ 
und reductions in most trades; in a few 
only do increases take place. The net redu: 
tion in 1913 amounted to 377,673 hours in the 
weekly worki time of the workpeop'e 
ong The building ee accounted fo 

est pro’ ion (over per cent. o! 
the whole), vas sf seelral week of 
52,381 hours. With regard to advances 
in 1913 in the building trade, these were mo" 
marked than in 1912. No less than ‘°° 
Pe ng were reported, affecting 189,871 wor: 

ple, the total increase in weekly wags 

ing £23,165. The most usual unit «/ 
advance was a halfpenny per hour. J! 
increase was noticeable for its peeerality, and 
il operatives in comparatively | 
Mevagusey (Corsa), Aberfeldy (Siti 
Vv and), 
Mevagiasey ( ), y . 


EEA 


a (Ireland), as well as those 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgo\ 
Dublin, and great industrial centr: 


The increases were not confined to any sing’ 
occupations, but affected many of the occu: 
tional in a locality. 

It o ere, therefore, oo vat 
sy have shared to a substantial extent i” 
era 
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THE MODERN GAS FIRE IN 
THE COAL GRATE. 


Tran ioe er that every — itect and 
ilder experience in in 
pence with fixing gas fires in coal grates, 
as there was al . ae i fires 

those pe in- 
7 of cere aicicnl bus undoubtedly ugly 
portable gas fires (of which are now 
out of date) that to be fixed in front of 
the coal grate. Within the past few years, 
however, the situation as regards gas fires has 
materially changed, and the stigma of ugli- 
ness can no lone Be Jett applied to modern 
portable gas ; which enterprising gas- 
stove makers and gas companies are supply- 
ing and fixing in very large numbers. But 
what of the gas fire in the grate, for which 
in some quarters there is still a constant 
demand ? 

The Faults of the Old Gas Grate-Fires. 


We all know the old gas grate-fire, which 
was usually made up by placing a burner in 
the grate, with holes in the top of the burner 
from which gas flames issued; a firebrick 
was then often fixed right at the back of the 
grate, regardless of whether it gave less or 
more efficiency in this position, and the whole 
was crowned by a heap of fireclay balls or 
jumps, which were pi‘ed indiscriminately on 
the burner. These grate- burner mig Brg 
very extravagant in gas consumption ; but it 
must be admitted that if eufficient gas were 
consumed, and there was a good draught to 
the chimney to take away the products of 


combustion, t gave a Vv good result 
when first instahed: But, vex MB aon Bg in 
the course of time dust and pieces of the fire- 
clay balls, as these became broken, would fall 
into the holes from which the gas flames 


tion to the yi and all too frequently to the 
nose also. old pattern burner fire more 
espcially became an abomination to the nose 
when it had been in use after and during 
the time that the burner had fired back, which 
in the oldest pattern of ae of fire was 
of very frequent occurrence. burner then 
rapidly became foul with carbon, and in conse- 
quence it would fire back more and more 
frequently, thus forming more carbon inside 
it, and causing a large amount of thie to be 
deposited on the fuel, until eventually the 
fire became almost entirely choked, when it 
became impossible to use it till the whole 
structure had been removed from the grate 
and the burner taken to pieces, cleaned, and 
refixei, this being rather a lengthy, therefore 
an expensive, operation. 

The efficiency of the fire was naturally 
decreased very materially during the period 
that the carbon was collecting in the burner 
and on the fireclay balls brick. It is a 
moot point as to whether the customer who 
used the fire was comforted when he dis- 
covered that what he had lost in efficiency 
he made up in smell, owing to the fact that 
the gas flames impinging on the carbon pro- 
vided him with a great amount of this. 

However, as the back-firing trouble was 
such a serious one, a great deal of attention 
was paid to the subject by that well-known 
gas scientist, the late Mr. Thomas Fletcher, 
of Messrs. Fletcher, Russell, Ltd. 
Warrington and London. He may also be 
remembered as the author of a useful work on 
gas heating, entitled Coal Gas as a 


Fuel. 
After m iments Mr. Fletcher at last 
rucceeded tw daplgatiog a grate burner mes 


would not fire tom & i use. is 
burner was first patented in , but was 
improved and ted in 1908, y 


man 
burners have been fixed. 


oe foes These may be 
OlLlOWws 

[' must be admitted that while the patent 
burner could truly be spoken of as a non- 
back-firer, it unfortunately did not remain 
in this condition for ever, owing to the fact 


that the non-firing-back cone inside the 
burner Fight underneath the flame open- 
Inys, i 
time became clenged with deat 
broken fireclay, when it became of little 
Sat in preventing the burner from firing 
ack. 

The firebrick was still often ixed right at 
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a back, whether the grate was a shallow or 
one. 

fireclay balls, which were egg-shaped, 
with closed ends, were always placed in an 
irregular heap on top of the burner orifices, 
owing to these not being specially spaced to 
suit any particular arrangement of balle. 
This irre arrangement and the shape of 
the y balls caused the bunsen gas 
flames to be broken at their base. 

It is now wel] known as a scientific fact 
that in order tg obtain the greatest heatin 
efficiency from the bunsen gas flame it should 
be permitted to burn — with a good 
supply of secondary air, that if perfect 
combustion is desired, the inner, or smaller, 
cone of the bunsen flame should remain 


unbroken. 

Modern le gas fires well illustrate 
this principle, as in atterns of these it is 
noticeable that each individual bunsen flame 
is allowed to burn itself out unbroken. Each 
flame playa up inside—and accordingly heats 
—its own hollow pillar of fireclay, mstead 
of, as in the older types of gas fire, trying to 
strug through an irregular mass of fire- 


clay lum 

Zacthar touts of the old gas grate-fire was 
that the burner was so constructed that 
2 in. or more of dead-black iron was always 
bound to be showing at the bottom of 
grate. This was because the flames came out 
at the top of the burner, and the top of the 
burner was naturally well above the bottom of 
the grate on which it stood. ain, there 
was no method by which the tter could 
easily arrange for the proper proportion of 
gas and air to mix together in burner 
to suit the local pressure or composition of 
the gas. In consequence fires were frequently 
fixed with the bunsen flames roaring so badly 
as to be almost unbearable, because there was 
too much air in the mixture, or pe Fag 
left burning white and depositing carbon on 
the fireclay balls, because there was too much 
gas in the mixture. 

The fitter was very much to be excused 
when either of = Bag sn occurred, because 
when the mixture was not correct the only 
way to remedy the trouble was to remove 
the gas injector from the burner, and to 
either open or close its orifices according to 
the nature of the complaint. It may be 
readily understocd that after an average gas 
fitter had finished fixing a grate-fire and 
lighted it up he did not feel inclined to dis- 
connect it again to remove the burner, for 
the purpose of either opening or closing the 

as injector, especially owing to the fact that 
~ might do all this, and put the whole fire 
back again, and then discover that he had 

too far in the opposite direction, and 
that he must either go through the whole pro- 
cess again or leave well (or bad) alone. His 
employer’s and the customer’s comments on 
the excessive time taken in fixing the fire had 
also to be considered. 

It must aleo be remembered that the gas 
injectors were two-sided, and constructed in 
the form of a T, which was fixed inside the 
centre of what was known as the mixing tube 
of the burner, the gas being delivered into 
this mixing tube from the injector in both 
directions, left and right of the centre. This 
was considered neceasary in order suitably to 
mix the gas and air and to keep the flames 
equal in length, and the burners were sent 
out by the manufacturers regulated so that 
the length of the flames was equal along the 
whole width of the burner. It will be quite 
understood, therefore, that when a fitter took 
a burner and endeavoured to alter 
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bars, and there was either very little fire to 
be seen at the ends, because the gas flames in 
that portion of the burner were too far back 
from the bars, or the same complaint occurred 
as regards the centre of the fire, for a similar 


reason. 
Finally, the fires did .not much resemble 
coal or coke fires when they were burning, 
and customers who favour gas grate-fires un- 
doubtedly have a strong leaning towards such 
an appearance if it can possibly be obtained. 
Therefore, when the revolution in the ’ 
structure, efficiency, and economy of 
gas fires took place it scomed likely that the 
old gas grate-fire and the demand for it would 
gradually disappear; but we are informed by 
@ representative of a large London gas com- 
pany that thie did not ve to be the case. 
As a matter of fact, © was stil) a con- 
siderable demand for such fires, in spite of 
the fact that their faults were stil] commented 
on by those who had to handle and fix them. 
Thie caused the gas-stove manufacturers to 


to the firm we have previously mentoned, 
who, being also coal-grate manufacturers, 
realised that there are some modern coal 
grates of simple and attractive design in 
which it would be impossible, with any degree 
of satisfaction either to fitter or customer, to 
fix one of the ordinary old pattern type of gae- 
burner fires. They had to bear in mind 
the fact that architects, builders, or their 
clients would sometimes not permit the fixing 
of one of the portable type of gas fires in 
front of such , however much it might 
be desired to obtain the benefit of the con- 
venience and saving of labour which always 
accompanies the use of a gas fire. A 
series of experiments were therefore 

out, and as a result these manufacturers 
succeeded in improving the design and con- 
struction of gas grate-lires so materially as to 
overcome all the faults and objections which 
we have mentioned. After this had been 
accomplished they also succeeded in design- 
ing gas grate-fires which can be easily and 
economically fixed in any of the modern roll- 
bar, “well,” “heaped,” or other ty of 
barless grates without in any way aiiovion 
or damaging their design or appearance. 
These fires can be rapidly and easily removed 
if at any time this is desired. 


The Improvements Contained in the Modern 
Gas Grate-Fires. 

It ia interesting to note in what manner the 
old faults and troubles were overcome. We 
will, therefore, enumerate these points in the 
same order as they were previously raised. 

First.—The new type of gas-burner fire, 
which is constructed to fit inside grates with 
bare, is known as the “Jet” grate fire 
(patent No. 20,538, dated 1911). It is also 
> ge by the non-firing-back patent, dated 

These fires are by no means extravagant. 
Their consumption for an equal heating power 
does not exceed two-thirds of the amount that 
was consumed by those of the old pattern. 
Moreover, their purchase price is low, and 
they are very simple to fix. 

Sevond.—ithe firebrick is always fixed in 
such a ge ition mse allow just two thick- 


straight. When the are curved there 
are two thicknesses of fuel at either end, and 
extra packing in the centre to allow for the 
curve. 

Thie position has been found to give the 
best resulte from the points of view al both 
appearance and efficiency. The brick, being 
somewhat forward, gives a better radiant 
efficiency than if it were set further vack ; 
but as it is two rows back the fire 
better than it would if only one thickness of 
: between the brick and the 
bars. This arrangement gives an appearance 
of depth to the mass of glowing heat because 
— is not visible. 
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The cone is set right back inside the burner 
and a number of elbows are screwed into the 
front of the burner. When the burner is 

laced flat on the bottom of the grate the 
ronts of these elbows come close to the bars, 
and the flames issue from their outlets instead 
of from holes in the top of the burner, as in 
the past. 

Any dust or small pieces of broken fuel that 
drop in the elbow jets are easily removable. 
In any case these can have no effect on the 
non-firing-back qualities of the fire, owing to 
the fact that the patent cone is so thoroughly 
protected and out of the dust area, as pre- 
viously explained. (See Fig. 1.) 

Fourth.—The burner has been so arranged 
as to permit the fuel (or fireclay pillars and 
cross-pieces) to be packed in a correct manner, 
and not in an indiscriminate heap. The 
elbow jets are accurately spaced, and just 
permit one piece of the specially-designed 
upright pillar fireclay to be placed over each 
of them. When this has been done the result 
is an unbroken line of upright pillar fuel. 
Cross-pieces of fuel are placed between these 
upright pillars and the firebrick, in order 
to make up the two thicknesses to which we 
previously referred, with extra packing at 
the back, in the centre, if the bars are curved. 
A layer (or layers) of cross-pieces of fuel is 
then placed over these and the top of the 
brick, and if it is desired a finish may be 
made with a layer of what is known as cinder 
fuel, which somewhat resembles coke in 


appearance. 
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Fig. 1. Section cf a “Jet” Burner Fire 
fixed in a grate. 


Fifth.—This arrangement of the fuel per- 
mits each bunsen flame to burn itself out, so 
to speak, with its inner cone unbroken. Each 
flame has its own hollow column of pillar 
fuel, up which it travels before it curves back 
in order to heat the top fuel. The cross row 
of fuel between the pillar fuel and the brick 
is heated by contact with the pillar fuel, the 


firebrick in its turn takes up and radiates 
heat, and the resulting effect is a good glow- 
ing fire. Perfect combustion of the gas con- 
sumed is also ensured, owing to the fact that 
the inner bunsen cones are unbroken, and the 


beet radiant heating efficiency naturally 
follows. 

Sixth.—The old ugly two or more inches 
of iron burner no longer shows at the bottom 
of the grate. The burner is entirely hidden, 
because the upright pillar fuel comes right 
down over the elbow jets and touches the 
bottom of the grate. The fire, therefore, 
starts right from the bottom instead of a few 
inches up the bars, 

Seventh.—The burner is made with simple 
gas and air adjusters, which are easily get-at- 
able after the fire is fixed. The correct mix- 
ture of gas and air and length of flame may 
therefore be obtained by the fitter when he 
has connected up the burner and before he 
yacks the fuel. A slight readjustment may 

» made at any time without removing the 
burner. The injector has only one set of 
holes, and the gas is delivered from these 
into the mixing tube in one direction only. 
It is not two-sided, im the form of a T, with 
deliveries left and right, as in the past ; 
therefore one does not get the uneven effect 
previously mentioned, viz,, the flames on one 
side of the burner high and the other low, etc. 

One very important result obtainable by the 
correct use of the gas and air adjusters is that 
the fire may be so adjusted as to burn 
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without the distressing noise that used to be 
such a drawback to gas grate-fires. 
Eighth.—The burners are obtainable in five 
wid viz., 9 in., 104 in., 12 in., 134 in., and 
15 in, overall, containing six, seven, eight 





Fig. 2. The “Jet” Burner for a 
straight-bar grate. 





Fig. 3. The “Jet” Burner for a 
serpentine-bar grate. 





Fig. 4. The “Jet” Burner for a 
curved-bar grate. 


nine, and ten elbow jets respectively. There 
are three standard shapes of each size con- 
structed to suit grates with either straight, 
~~ or serpentine front bars. (See Figs. 2, 

, -) 

There is no limit, however, to the adapt- 
ability of the burners, as they can be made up 
to suit grates with bare of any shape. As 
before mentioned, the elbow jets are screwed 
into the front of the burner. Thece jets are 





Fi:.5 Ordinary Coal Grate with bars. 
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manufactured in various lengths from 1 i) 
rising by § in. at the time to 23 in. — 
It can be seen, therefore, that if 4 
paper template of the grate botiom and bars 
is taken a burner with elbow jete of suitab. 
lengths may then be made up by the man 
facturers, who supply burner fires to suit any 
shaped template submitted to them. it ‘s 
usually only necessary, however, to order » 
straight, curved, or serpentine burner, as th. 
average grate comes within this category. 
Another important feature which accom 
panies the use of these elbow jets is the fac: 
that a fire that has been in a straight 
bar grate may, at a bag smal] expenditure of 
time and material, be altered to suit one with 
serpentine or curved bars, or vice versd. This 
can be done by simply altering some of the 
pence th gen Hn stituting others of different 
gths where necessary. Simplicity and 
adaptability in all things is whet has been 
aimed at in the construction of these fires 
Ninth.—When the fires are finished off 
with a top layer of cinder fuel, which is cup 
plied with them if required, they very much 
resemble w in. use @ , or, perhaps, 
more atrictly speaking, 4 good coke fir 
See Figs. 5 and 6, showing an ordinary coal 
grate with bars before and after being fitted 
with a “‘ Jet’”’ fire. All the above-mentioned 
particulars refer to burner fires which are 
required to be fixed in coal grates with bars. 


The Modern Gas Grate-Fire for Barless 
Grates. 


We now come to the more modern style of 
coal grates, viz., those of the ‘well,’ 
** Devon,” “ ,» or other barless types, 
which are now being fixed in suburban and 
other residences in their thousands. The 
ordinary gas-burner fire was, and is, useless 
for such grates, but the manufacturers have 
succeeded in overcoming all the difficulties 
that presented themselves. Moreover, in 
doing this they make use of exactly the same 
non-firing-back burner as that used for grates 
with bars. They have simply vamed the shape 
and length of the elbow jets and the shape 
and style of the firebrick and fuel, in order 
to produce fires suitable for barless grates. 
These are known as the ‘‘Grosvenor’’ and 
the ‘‘ Mayfair” grate fires. 


The “ Grosvenor” Grate F're. 

In order to overcome the lack of grate 
bars and bottoms, and to make it unnecessary 
to use the coal grate fire-box (where there is 
one, and unless the client prefers this w i 
main), the ‘‘Grosvenor”’ fire is supplied 
complete with an iron carrier, on which the 
burner, firebrick, ete., is rested. This carve 
is simply placed into the coal-grate opening, 
when this does not include a fire-box, or it 
takes the place of the fire-box when one has 
been removed. (See section, Fig. 7.) 


CROSVENOR 
CRATE FIRE. 
os 


TIDY 





BURNER 


Fig. 7. Section of a “Grosvenor” Fire 
fitted in a bariess grate. 


It will be noticed in the section that the 
elbow jets in this burner are turned back- 
ward, in order to throw the flames backward 
and upward at an angle of about 45°. The fire- 
brick is rested on the burner, with its bottom 
edge on the elbow jets. When the brick is 

ed to the coal-grate sides and back with 
fireclay it forms a sort of platform, on which 
the backs 


of the long la are 
laid Shak thes tie Ula ook da acke of 
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A layer of cinder fuel is 
aced on Fag the —_ pillars, com- 
Pletted sovesinn sath the burner 
lighted an effeet “en produced —,* 
iven a good coke fire 

we o Fron view of fire.) a 


the elbow j 





Fig. 8. A Barless Grate converted into 
a “ Grosvenor” Gas Fire. 


The whole apparatus is very easily fixed 
and removed, without in any way altering the 
appearance or damaging the structure of the 
coal grate. This type of fire can also be used 
to — a a with bars into a barless 
gas fire. at is necessary is to remove 
the bars, and, if possible, the grate bottom, 
and to fix the gas fire with a burner carrier, 
as in the case of a barless grate. If the 
grate bottom is a fixture this presents no diffi- 
culty, as the legs of the carrier may be un- 
screwed and the carrier frame may be bolted 
to the grate bottom. 


The “ Mayfair” Grete Fire. 

This is most frequently fixed in grates of 
the barless or “heaped” type, and it is in- 
tended for use in cases where the piled-up 
appearance of a coal fire is not essential, but 
where the fullest radiant efficiency is desired. 
This great radiant efficiency is obtained 
because there is a very large area of fire- 
brick, which is subjected to the ness 
effects of the gas flames, and this firebrick 
being well forward, radiates a large amount 
of heat into the room. In appearance the 





Fig. 9. The “Heaped” Fire Interior as 
a coal grate. 





Fig. 10 ‘Thie chase Giite ap ahowe fined 
with the “Mayfair” Grate Fire. 
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Hem re fire resembles a modern 


ni e, that has, so to speak, grown 
ages i teal soteal Of, the acl aeabn 
(See Figs. 9 and 10.) 


It is made up with the same burner as the 
other fires mentioned, and has a burner 
carrier, which is placed in the grate opening 
in a similar manner to that for 
“Grosvenor "’ fire. The firebricks, of which 
there are two, i.c., top and bottom, are of 
various widths. They are supplied in sizes, 
increasing an inch at a time, 11 in., 12 in., 
- 60 on to 17 in., according to the width of 

por $e opening for which they are re- 

They are of sufficient height to reach 
ro the top of the average coal-grate back 
brick, to which they are attached with a dog, 
or holdfast, after they have been sealed a 
prt with ‘fireclay. The fuel also is specially 

i 

A bar or fuel- holder is screwed to the metal 
sides of the coal grate after these have been 
vie 12) drilled and tapped. (See section, 

1g 














euenre 


Fig. 11. Section of a “ Mayfair” Fire 
oe Oe 0 Renton quate. 


While this type of grate fire is not quite so 
simple to fix as the others, its fixing should 

resent no serious difficulty to a good gas- 
tter, especially as the manufacturers publish 
a fully illustrated and descriptive pamphlet, 
and in addition to this deliver an explanatory 
fixing instruction card (showing sectional 
photos) with every fire. Such pamphlets and 
fixing instruction cards are also supplied in 
connection with the ‘‘ Jet’ and ‘‘ Grosvenor ”’ 
fires. 


APPLICATION UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


Tue Building Act Committee of the London 
County Council has consented to the following 
— under the London Building Act, 
1 _— 

Newington, West.—Erection of one-sto 
shops at Nos, 143 and 149, New ue Gace 
Newington (Messrs. G. Lansdown & Brown 
for Mr. T. Summers). 


PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
AND OTHER WORKS.* 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the 
acouracy of the eee given, but it may 
occasionally happen that, owing to building 
en e pg ae oy of proved by te 
wor ore pians are approved 
local authorities, “ proposed at the 

=. com- 


time of publication, have been 
menced. viations:—T.C. for Town 








B.C, for ; and P.C. for Pai 
ener R.D.C. have plans 

for Me Mr, J sg oi 
y Pia for six houses at 


Mortimeravenne, for Mesers. G, & J. 
and for extension 9 f shed at 
Branch haie® ‘for Messrs. J. a A Taylor, 


Sasa oe ea Compu Gn te 
on page 468, 





Beaconsfield.—Plans passed for penes in 


t | of four 
cottages at Chena bill | by Mr. arren have 
Brighton.—Additional F defence work is to 


be undertaken by the Sewers Board at B 
Rock. The cost is a ry Fs ” a 


cation is to be made b 
ee Tiles tee’ the’ balling lor. sapeges 


School. 
Chatham.-—Plans :—House, Maidstone. 
road, for Mr, B. Miller; additions to pemseus 


at rear of No, 138, High-street, for Messrs 
Wade & Son. -. pian of a cinema theatre at 


the cond of the Empire Theatre, for Chatham 
aap Thepives « is before the Council. 
he B.G. have app the plans 


roved 
be! Mr. ee for the building of new vagrant 
wards, estimated to cost £4,377, and the plans 
of Messrs. A. Jolly & Son for the drainage of 
aw buildings, at an estimated cost 
o 

Clydebank.—The T.C. have decided to pur- 
chase two plots ef ground for the erection of 
working-class dwellings. 

Poa ye .—It is oated that Mesere. Vichows, 
gun manufacturers, 

a factory at eagsems, Kent, for, ae 
things, the manufacture of sewing machines. 

Daventry. ins nl -“ of ucation have 
given permissio the Trustees of the 

poventey English School Foundation to s 
about £800 on improving the old Abbey 
property, and for purchase of Water House. 

Derby.—The E.C, are recommending the T.C. 
to proceed with the erection of the pro 
schools on Nightingale-road, Clarence-road, 
and Temple one sites. No ‘opposition was 
offered at a L.G.B. inquiry to an application 
by the Gogpeseion for sanction to a loan of 
£3,070 for Seguanien of public eanitary con- 
veniences at the Spot. 

Dewsbury.—A L.G.B. aquiny | has been held 
into the aplication of e C. for sanction to 
borrow £3,200 for the purposes of eewerage 
of a portion of the Thornhill 

Durham.—Plans passed b 
tions to welling. houses at whburn, ioe Mn 

P. Wake; and plan of new etreets at Neville’s 
Cross, eubmit by Durham Co-operative 
Society. 


Banngten. —The R.D.C. have passed plans for 
nines ight houses at Easington Colltery. for 

> estnaton Coal Company. 

\ Ferabam. —Plans for house at meme for 
Mr. W. R. Deighton, have been the 
R.D.C. Plans for two houses at Ton And for 
Mr. E. C. Sneligrove, ae wader ona ration 

Foleshiil.—Plans passed Om. C. :—Altere- 
tions and additions to the ‘iia’ IV. public- 
house, Foleshill, for Atkinson’s Brewery; 
drainage at Milletreet, Bedworth, for Mrs. 

in 

Gunthwaite.—Plans approved for farm build- 
ings at Ivy Bank Forp. a birch worth. 


eckmondwike.—A ‘ inguiry, pee, bes bs = 
held into the on of D.C, 


sanction to borrow £685 for the purpose of — 
ing the new water maine from Staincli 


towards the Market-place. 
Herne Bay.—Plans paseed for additions to 


Cliff Cot . ime red. for Mr. A. Baldwin, 
submitted R. Messenger; a1 and for dwell- 
ing-house Harcgart drive Clif, for Mr. 
F. D. “Bone. submitted by Mr. M 


R. Messenger; 
two cottages, Harcourt-drive, West Cliff. for 
Mr. E. Nicholas; Cysiling- house, Albany-drive, 
near i Cireus, for Mrs. Smith, from Mr. J. 


Huxtable 
Holmfirth.—Two houses at Deanhouse, for Mr, 


. Gee. 

“Horsham.—The U.D.C. have decided that 
application be made to the L.G.B. for permis- 
sion to s Serres the igo £3,000 fer the pur- 
DOSe rovi ms an isolation pi 

ni of oth L.G.B. have agreed to the 

ong £1,023 on the erection of two 
howe hier The R.D.C. hb od o olen 
ei y.— ave approv 
of a Reese at Steeton Bridge for the Sileden 
Cee Society. 
—Plans p for new engine-house 
off gum for Leyland Motors, Léd.; 
and for six houses in New-street, off Chureh- 
street, for Mr. Thomas Bretherton. 

Linth waite. Ww a and shop at Spring 

Mill. for Mr a 
aidetone.—Plans panel by T.C. :—Postley- 
a two houses. for Messre, Clarke & Epps; 
Boxley-road, addition to the Morning Star for 
Mesers. Style & Winch, Ltd.; Medway Mills, 
grain silo, on the Medway Milling Company, 
td. The T have decided to ask the sanction 
of the Loh ‘to borrow £800 for the extension 
of the betler.bovep and goeieeal office accom- 
modation at the electricity works é 
arket Bosworth.—The R.D.C. have decided 
to build twenty workmen’s houses at Desford, 
and have also pene we y houses ai 
Barlestone, for Messrs. 
r Northampton. ——— Ratan marmite of i 
C. are to construct twenty cottages a o- 
H. H. Dyer & 


well. The design of Mesers. . Son 
are to cost, 


hag, been a oy — d the ho 
Ses The ‘Deon of Galld. Court | hse 
granted a warrant to Mrs. Kin , Well- 
street, to eld a tenement sy PR 

A. G. gtnaewne. 


Poole.— passed :— 
for Mr. C. » 3, Bale, dwelling-house,, F 


road; for the 

Thistlewood. shed. es wr stables, 

house, Ove ri igen 
ae er ehdZ Ry ee 


ied 


Watson 
, Salfords. Mr. ick 
Vili, Br me fo i. Ww 
-on- ; 
ion Sendale, Walton-on-the-Hill. The 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


Al 466 THE BUILDER. 


Tux following are the present rates of wages in the Building Trade in the principal 
towns of England and Wales. It must be understood that, while every endeavour is made 
to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur :— 
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given is for bankers; fixers usually i4. per hour 
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sah “will be st 


'. has been held into 
-C, for sanction to 
erection of workmen’; 


hove cle 






4 
rd,—Plans passed U.D 
houses in Pretorie-roed for ue? J. RB. Oi 


om in Pettitt qian. for Mr. = _Ramnard; 
oR me Deva the RDC” og heel coal 


ill, Gx oasat’ for the Trustees of 


val ht hou Ses, 
for Mr » nod Barker; 


iti for two houses on A mgs sk side of Clay 
8 


clarence ‘hecean agneet, for Fe tr. Hy. Beswick: 
two semi ay vam Watley atrest, for 
qreesea. Se J. Pmethuret, Jad; new etree ts, 
ns. il, Sandga n- 
Rainshaw-st for Mr. R Rothe and 


. Annes.—Plans passed by U.D.C. :—Five 
Pairs four blocke of ooxnene in Clifton. 
etreet, Par road, gad Shepherd-road for 
Miss and tions to Dormy 
House, Links te Mr. Rn K. Singleton. 

Shardlow.— B.G. have approved of plans 
for the extension and alteration of the W ork 
house, of a8 seemene cost of £9,134 9s 

T.C. propose Sieeedies ae. 000 
(exclusive of £2,750 for the site) for the ere 
gon es +i jis sanatorium for women in 

velin Va 6 

Silsden + Bigsy my approved: — Two wooden 
buildings in Howden-road, for the Waterloo 
Weaving Company ; five houses in Barrett-street, 
for Pg John Brear; gicht houses off Skipton- 


ad Mr. ir. Alfred Ward; ae one house in 
View, for phe MO have decided to 


8 - gore ene £9,500 on the erection of 
a mixed school at Oakhill, to accommodate 


Ulvessen.~-Fiege assed for two cottages, 
for the uitable Building Society. 
‘Uttoxeter.—Plans passed by U.D.C. :—Alters 
tions at the Great Western and Metropolitan 
Dairy; new shop front and alterations at Mr. 
Harrison's, Market-place; electric generating 
stati at the a ic church. 
York.—The ‘ealth Committee are recom- 
mine te TC. t to epply to to the L.G.B. to 


senetien the poseane he & se ota in Tang Hall- 

housi The Council will 
— eS oe ‘8 ‘build twenty-four self- 
contained’ aeabe —— cottages, 100 houses with 


five rooms, ecullery, and bathroom, forty-eight 
houses of two other types. 


WAGES IN THE BUILDING 
TRADE. 


Blackburn.—The National Union of Gas 
workers and General Labourers have given ‘he 
employers notice of « demand on behalf of the 
bui ders’ labourers section for an advance in 
wages of id. per hour to navvies and general 
labourers, joiners’ end masons’ labourers, 
flaggers’ and slaters’ labourers, hod-carriers, and 
plasterers’ labourers. The present rate for 
navvies and general labourers is 6d. per hour, 
and for hod-carriers 7d. per hour 
Coventry.—On and after Discos ber 1 an 
advance in wages of id. per anne will be paid to 
the Jabourers in this district. The present rate 
for masons’ and brickinvens’ labourers ds 63 
aod nour. and for plasterers’ labourers 74. per 


"Fisctwesd.—he advance in wages of jd. per 
hour will be paid to the bricklayers laboure y 
and navvies in this district as from mber 1. 
The rates at present are :—Bricklayers, 9d. yy 
hour; labourers, 6d. per hour; atd navvies. 5 
pes Be hour, 





es Lanes.—The bricklayers in this die 
trict have given ~ employers six_ months’ 
notice, ex ivfar May 1, 1915. for an paren in 
wages of 3a. per hour "(10d. to 10id.). The — 
ployers have cont in @ counter notice deman 

ing alterations in the present rules. 





GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


SCHOOL, EAST SHEEN, 
A school is being erected in the ae Rich- 
mond-road, East Sheen, under the jurisdiction 
of the Surrey County Council, The architects 
are Messrs. Jarvis & Richards, Queen Anne*- 
gate, Westminster, S.W., and the general con- 
tractor is Mr. W. Watson, Ascot, rks. The 
site is being cleared by Mr. H. J. Greenham, 
Rosebank Whart, Fulham, 8.W 


HOTEL, BIRMINGHAM. 

There are considerab!e extensions in progress 

at the North-Western Hotel, Birmingham, the 

— a to double the accommodation ex'st- 

at present. The architects are Mes=rs. 

5 a Si 4 & Smithem, Queen-street, Cheapside, 

E.C., and the general contractors are Mess™. 
Bowen, of Birmingham. 


BUSINESS PREMISES, ETC., HIGHBURY. 
Shop with a temperance billiard 
Pm innn Spe Dmg, geen 
the Hollows o a 
is Mr. T. ~ yet Ship. Wand: 
neg 8 Fg Co en 
neer, g. 
Westminster. The . ] contractors are 


H.. 
Thomas Lawrence & Sons, Berks ; 
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lwork i Messrs. Lindsay’s Padding- 
the teouworks, Lad., New North W.; 
poeg oy var Apt ag 
—_ % ks, Brockley-road, 8.E. : 


Messrs. Carter . B 
and the ul by Messrs. 
Hammersmith, W. 

BUSINESS aot dha FULHAM. 

A motor garage afd showrooms are in course 
of i K in Fulham, from the designs of 
Mr. W. Courtenay Le Maitre, A.R.1.B.A. 
Finsbury-pavement, E.C. The constructional 
steelwork is by Messrs. Red , Brown, & 
(Co., Ltd., East Greenwich, 8.E. 

OFFICES, ETC., SAVILE-ROW, w. 

Showrooms and offices are in course cf erec- 
tion at 2, Savilerow, W., the architects being 
Meswrs. Niven & Wigglesworth, FF.R1.B.A., 
Gwydir Chambers, High Holborn, W.C. The 
general contractors are Messrs, C. F. Kearley, 
Ltd., Great yeas a a W.; the steel- 
work is by Mossrs, Smith, Walker, & Co., 
Tothill-street, Westminster; the lifts are by the 
Otis Elevator Company, Ltd., Falmouth- 
road, §.E.; lift enclosures are by the 
Bostwick Gate and Shutter Company, Ltd., 
Hythe-road, Harlesden; the marble work is by 
Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, Ltd., Westminster 

i .E.; the glazing is by the 
British Challe Glazing Company, Lid., 
Tooley-street, SE: the heating is by Messrs. 
Musgrave & Co., Ltd., Maddox-street, W.: 
and the electric lighting is by Messrs. A. V. 
Gifkins & Co., Victoria-street, S.W. 

MOORGATE HALL, £.C. 

The post-office in Finsbury-pavement has 
now been closed and will shortly be demolished 
by Messrs. Hinton Brothers, so that the com. 
plete site for the “ Moorgate Hall” block of 
offices will be available. Work is already in 
progress for this large building. designed by 
Messrs. Richardson & Gill, Russell-square 
WC. The general contractors are Messrs. 
Chessum & Sons, South-place. E.C.; the steel- 
work is by Messrs, Powers & Deane, Ransome’s, 
Ltd., Cubitt Town, E.; the erection of the 
steelwork is in the hands of Messrs. Sanders 
& Forster, Royal Works, Union-road, Rother- 
hithe; the crane staging is by the a 
Erectors and Contractors, Barking-road, E.; 
and the fireproof floors are to on the 
Fawcett Mon’litherete System, the Fawcett 
Construction Company, Ltd., Victoria-street, 


Fenning & Co., 


FACTORY, ETC., FULHAM, 8.W. 

A manufactory for the Drayton Paper 
Works, Ltd., branch of Messrs. G. W. Dray 
& Son, Ltd., is being erected in Peterborough- 
road, Fulham. The architect is Mr. Harry 
Harrington, A.R.IBA., Bishopsgate, E.C.; 
the general contractors are Messrs. George 
Parker & Sons, Sumner-road, Peckham; and 
the steelwork is by Messrs. Archibald D. 
Dawnay & Sons, Ltd, Battersea, S.W. 
Between this site and the Hurlingham Club 
there are signs of future building. Carnwath 
House, one of the residences of the late Lord 
Carnwath, has been demolished recently. It 
was on the Sulivan Estate, and the new roads 
which have been cut are named Sulivan-road 
and Carnwath-road to perpetuate these 
associations. Near by, Mr. J. Mears, Crab 
Tree Wharf, Fulham, is building a number of 
smal! houses. 

FLATS, 8ST. JOHN’S WOOD, N.W. 

Extensive building operations are in_pro- 
gress at 17-27, Abbey-road, St. John’s Wood, 
N.W., where, at a cost of about £14,000, some 
old houses are being converted into flats. The 
architects are Messrs. Rix & Wilkins, Budge- 
row, Cannon-street, E.C., and the eral 
contractors are Messrs. Peppiatt & Sooper, 
Gwydir Chambers, High Holborn, W.C. 

REBUILDING, COLLEGE-CRESCENT, N.W. 

A large house at the corner of College- 
crescent and Buckland-crescent, Hampstead, 
N.W.. is being transformed into business 
premises with maisonnettes over The architect 
is Mr. F, 8. Hammond, Barbican, E.C.; the 
general contractors are Messrs. J. E. Whiter 
& Co. Newingion Butts, S.E.; and the steel- 
work is by esers. Measures Bros., Ltd. 
South wark-street, 8.E. 


ba 


THE BUILDER. 


HOUSES, BEAULIEU, HANTS. 

Two houses are in course of erection at 
Beaulieu, Hants, one of which is for Lord 
Montagu of Beaulieu. The architects are 
Messrs. Tubbs, Messer, & Poulter, Craig’s- 
court-house, tehall, S.W., and the builders 

Orosby & Co., Farnham. 
HOUSE, ARGENTINE. 

A private house is in course of erection at 
Mar del Plata, Argentine, for Signor Feodora 
de Bary. architects are Messrs. Rix & 
Wilkins, Budge-row, Cannon-street, E.C., and 
the fittings are in the hands of Messrs. Waring 
& Gillow, Ltd., London, Buenos Aires, etc. 

PICTURE THEATRE, RICHMOND 

The Royalty Kinema, Richmond, Surrey, is 
i course - tont sieoes a gg nei The 
rontage wi rom t existing 
building, but the rest will be modern. 
architect is Mr, Sydney W. Davis. of 
Gloucester, and the genera] contractor i« Mr. 
Joseph Mears, Crab Tree Wharf, Fulham. 
The steelwork ig by Messrs. Smith, Walker, & 
Co., Tothillstreet, Westminster, S.W.; the 
ventilating is by Messrs. James Stott & Co., 

Victoria-street, E.C.; the asnhalt is by 
La Brea Asphalte Company, Ltd., Leaden- 
hall-street, E.C.; the heating is by Mr. W. 
Edgar, The Mall, Hammersmith; the plaster- 
ing, plain and ornamental, is by Mr. James 
Anna, St. Barnabas-street, Pimlico; and the 
electric lighting is by Messrs. C. W. Weston & 
Sons, Lid., Fenchurch-street, E.C. 
OFFICES, GREAT WINCHESTER-STREET, E.0. 

A large office building is being erected at 
20, 21, and 22, Great Winchester-s‘rect, adjoin- 
ing Austin Friars-passage, E.C. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Paul Hoffmann, Capel House, New 
Broad-street, E.C.; the general contractors are 
Messrs, Pe & Co., Lid., Bow, E.; and the 
steelwork is by the Aston Construction Com- 
pany, Eagle Wharf-road, Hoxton, N. 

HOUSE, CHELSEA, 8.W. 

- aoe house is in course of erection at 
19, eyne-place, Chelsea. The architects are 
Messrs. John <& Paul Coleridge, North 
Audley-street. W., and the general contractors 
oo mane: John Garlick, Ltd., Sloane street. 


TRADE NEWS. 

Under the direction of Mr. H. H. Turner, 
surveyor, 48, Broadway, Westminster, 8.W., 
Boyle’s latest t “air-pump” ventilators 
ant been applied to the V l'age Hall, Chisle- 


Messrs. Octzmann & Co.. Ltd., cabinet 
makers, decorators, etc., Hampstead-road, 
have asked us to mention that their business 
wag founded in 1848 by the late John Robert 
Oetzmann, who was a British-born subject, and 
that the directors, shareholders, and staff are 
all British subjects, that about per cent. of 
their male staff have rallied to the Colours, 
that every member of the board has served in 
his Majesty’s Forces. 

Sa Potts . Sons, Leeds — New- 
castle-on-Tyne, are making a memorial quarter 
chime clock for Greatham Parish Ghurch, 
Stockton-on-Tees, County Durham, showing 
the time upon one external skeleton dial, 4 ft. 
6 in. in diameter. Messrs. Potts & Sons have 
just completed a new illuminated clock, bells, 
and chimes for Alderman R. J. Thornton, J.P., 
Mayor of Brighouse, West Yorks, which his 
Worship has presented to the Town Hall, Brig- 
house, the home of the late Mrs. Sunderland, 
the Yorkshire soprano, and Mr. T. Hinch- 
cliffe, the Yorkshire bass vocalist, both of 
whom sang before her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria. 

The Helmington Row Tuberculosis Hospital, 
County Durham, has been supplied with Bhor. 
land’s warm air ventilating patent Manchester 
grates, patent exhaust roof, and special inlet 
ventilators by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & 
Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 


=o 
PATENTS. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


21,129 of 1913.—Ray Chauncey Newhouse: 
Roll crusher 








23,341 of 1913. 

concrete a 

* all sueeciions ane te stage in 
mich <pgation t grant of upon 
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23,584 of 1913.— las Allport, jun.: 
Sliding doors and partitions. 
Hirst . Marshall : 


23, of 1913.—Alfred 
aps. 
26,148 of 1913.—James McHardy: Frictional 


Sanitary tr 
Lik a 

26,755 ge pepe Murfet: Sifting, 
screening, sorting apperatus. 

27,234 of 1913-Maxin Kogan: Doors of 
elevator shafts. 

27,428 of 1913.—Evan Llewellyn: Means for 
ene skylights, ventilators, windows, and 
the ike, 

27,487 of 1913.—Charles Tay!or (Biemlagie i m), 
Ltd., and George Benjamin Teylor: Machine 
for cutting off lengths from solid or hollow 
mae, aogunetle also for machining lengths of 
solid bars. 

27,673 of 1913.—Thomas William Ridley: 
Preparatory piles. 

27,745 of 1913.—Frederick Henry Wace: Stay 
for casement windows and the like. 

28,139 of 1913.—Ernest Henry Ford: Shelf 


28,216 of 1913.—Harold Ridley Russell: 
Manufacture of cornice pole rings and portiére 
rod rings. 

29,598 of 1913.—The North of England School 
Furnishing Company, Ltd., and Charles Alfred 
Gray: Pivoted windows and casements. 

29,963 of 1913.—Alfred Thomas. & 
Draught-preventers for doors and the like. — 

30,030 of 1913.—John Chipchase: Smooth grip 
pipe stud or shaft wrench. 

5,036 of 1913.—John Shanks: Water-closet 


30,049 of 1915.—Sidney Stephen Rogers: 
Manhole frames and the like. _ 
43 of 1914.—John Shanks: Flushing apparatus 


for water-closets. 


70 of 1914.—Ernest Greenwood, Mark Piatt, 
and Thomas Bloomfield: Domestic fireplaces 


and ran 
522 of 1914.—Henry James Walduck: Con 


struction of vertical walls, partitions, floors, 


and the like. 
911 of 1914.—Walter Jackson and Ralph 
Willie Oddy: Chimney- and the like. 


1,875 of agg ayth Cullum: Blocks 
mployed for building . : 
. 2 545 of 1914 Samuel Baxter: Sash-window 
fittings. j 

3,203 of 1914.—Reginald Tavernor Johnson: 

13,112 of 1914.—Alexamder McArthur Cars- 


well and Edward Hyder: Opening sash- 
windows and the like. p 
13.345 of 1914.—Harry Mitchell, Albert 


Marston, James Bertram Minors, and Thomas 


La Minors: Lever locks. 
19 076 of 1914.—Samuel Rowland Parkes : 
Sash lifts or door pulls or like fittings. 





TRADE CATALOGUE. 


The Limmer Asphalte Paving Company, 
Ltd., Caxton House, Westminster, 5.W., have 
issued a booklet on the subject of asphalting. 
The publication has been written and prepared 
by Mr. H. D. Blake, M.R.S.I, managing 
darector of the company, and deals with the 
manufacture and uses of the firm’s products, 
which include mineral rock mastic asphaltes, 
compressed asphalte, lithofalt and lithomac 
paving, joint box compounds, insulating bitu- 
mens, It contains numerous 
illustrations, including some of the works 
executed by the company and the methods 
employed for laying both asphalte and wood- 
ving. up-to-date account of the 
5 lo ol Asphalte Paving Company's ma c 
preted rg ay prone Dy ——— 2 
pamphlet should prove of great interest use 
pe ihe connected with this class of work. The 
catalogue contains a long list of a few of the 
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OBITUARY. 
Hay Oe deatls on es nad 
the of - 
a ai F.R.1L.B.A., which a 
his residence at Leicester on Tuesday. Mr 
Harrison, who was in his sixty-ninth year, was 
a@ member of an old Leicester f and was 
articled as an architect to the late Mr. James 
Bird. He had been practising in his profes 
sion in Leicester for over forty and was 
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ist of Co the dé 
a L ons, Contracts, etc. ther 
or some contracts still open, but not included sy be 
= in this number: Guus, in this List, see previous issues. Those with " pect 
Certain conditions beyond those given in v5 Content, in. st oi: 5) Ea an asterisk (*) are 
ves to accept the lo the f information : Appointment, xviii; A adver- Mayo, f¢ 
made for tenders west or any tender; that woe in some cases, such ; Auction Sale, xx. Quantith 
; and that deposits are ; a fair shall as: the advertisers d eyors, 
The date given are returned on receipt 3 bona-fide be observed; that no allow Oo not Doolin 
at the commencement of each tender unless stated to the will be Dublin 
La wn, may a hy is the latest date when the tender, ny- ¢ th 
*,* It mast be understood that penton, aay te Ont even Se wing erection 
the following paragraphs are to cemeter’ 
endeavour is made to are printed as news, and not Decem 
ensure accuracy, we as advertisements Dec! 
, we cannot be responsible for errors that ; and that while every Erection 
y pae. & Grov 
Com ‘hambe 
— Acree comer es gh 2 beeet 
Novemser Southend. at the J olice-sta oiee works Huddersfield. “ 
! SX tes Cuppsuatien pools on — See Dwm- £1 ough Engineer, Sou outh ‘hampton ay of, a3 open-air school - “Rovda Hal sadets, 
| A eS ae Sporeieh aie gad Ircatatime es aldns OM 
and. £6'will be awarded, to ine two, competitors rcene yanh Pa e—For Stlge af Mr, Ke. Campbell, wood. Gu fe 
ose designs are competitors veyor, M rs of the Borough -street. Engineer ec., 2 
} order. of merit. Conditi first and second in Nov Ah ggy «pe -buildings. gh Sur- Novemser 21. — Speeci fi 
; — Borough Engi tions of Mr, Ernest J. ing a Belfast. Paitinc.—Renovat- of es m2, Inston. Comic. .— Erection Count 
: NOVEMBER 18. — . Deposit, £1 1s. Speci urses’ home at. Werkoome for the or the - tion. on Farm, Whitt No L 
pe Rooees 2 Poa ge cps: peer on Peng Specifications of Mr. R. H. Wilson, Clerk py er Societe ene nn eT Mr. 1k alterat 
: ion of their tes NoveMBER OvemseR 23. all, Ipswich. now 
also for the conversi laundry at the Workhouse;  Additi 17,—Bridlington.— For Axminster. Rer tities 0! 
' nversion of s dwelli i tions, etc., to Manches Deven and painting at AID, ETC ie 
om n Saint John-street -house and C. J. Yardley. Speci ter fool 4 > : olad a nce “aga r the , Prim 
| ba ‘eee a premium ot Se oat paren, pope sei * s r. J. RB. pone Cad Mr. E. “Fetottie C anon "Boece an t 
' bye Howden. mpetitor. . Henry Green, _Novewpen 17. — ridiing- Novemernr 23. — “i — strast,, 
UaRY a Lasrany.—Erectio Barrow - in - Furness. . 
Hau —I 15, 1916.—Cousos Memonia, Lecrose Sy, the down and, 1 aia ele Rameden-eg of s Public Library ons fm N°,’ 
a ag tehip must be my ; Surveyor, Town Hall, Quas io woh the 1 h tities of the nats Corporation a girls 
J eon edvertionm oe. pee ton. Deposit, 41 Is. Nc Hall. peer and Sur at Mil 
Won ie ahd coe ee te nting and cleaning at certain echogle of. the uuoaow, exc—‘The Hendon UDC. vari Princes 
petition for one year.) to postpone this com- of Educati lars of Mr. Ril  panagacine for erection of a U.D.C, _ invite 
= Fuavasy 6, 1915.—Kd w street, ull. ion, Educstion Offices: Albion- ie: bo au > cae Fond and sore iron bung: FI 
os.—The Li — W orxkuen’s OVEMBER 17.— herr 23.—Paign 
designe for tne ane ogy tion in —Pauytina.—F. —Espianape Nov 
a y eee ae Lope Pe 
ruction jencee and Speci fi 
; * No Darz.—Australia.—P Sersaaad 17. 5 ty Engineer, Leeds. * of Paignton. - an covlanade for the U.D.C. County 
—Owing to the war the smcrament Hovses. Ezection of + erham.—Ho erc.— ngineer and Surve 7 C. Owen Baines, Nove 
; have decided to p Australian Government ‘2t0 two . tae Sees ee conversion of house ovr: £2 Ys yor, Town Hall, Paignton Su 
; the design of the ae ne the competition ond ak. ioe oe at the fire-station, Rawmarsh OvemseR 24.—Blton.—Scu land 0 
nt Houses. of Mr. J. Pi ‘orporation. Specifications etc... - ne echool at E oot.—Erection 0! from J 
} ham. atte, pone vec 4 High-street Rother. oe Queene . of 5 Be county of prisons 
OVEM Sg ‘4 tects. Messr N 
Contracts PRA a ER chewy <meta Br Chester. Depeslt, 40” Nera eee comm 
4 . Corporation. tg Diseases Hospital of the Novemsrr 24.—Craw tenders 
; ———_ George Hollings, Borou ne ad Mr. of new elementa 20 be wpe —Scnoo..—Erection Forms 
BUILDING AND PAINTING. Wallsend. Deposit 20 6s acca tere al, le schoo! at Crawley, for the Hh Wests 
‘ The date given at public ia ry Bonny Bove. avaronr. —Breeti County Edi aydn P. Roberts, F.R. eA Nov: 
‘| oA a is the ites ee ae on: the t of each aera ~ the Cor- ae pom nn “Worthing. * Deposi cn Hor «, the | ¢ 
—pamtk Co submit, tondere, ne ey _peaeegonesll sicpetion ot e- Bethy usw. fre.—C. Specif 
Novem Bremer Bath —_ Leeds.—Pawrinc.--—Painti walls in = subway road and ‘oa Genera 
and ilex woike — Carlisle.—Vasiovs.—Maki Mr. W. a for the nore Schedule uantities of uM te Selby. for the ae Novi 
pg by ed Syeeatat aS aces ae a ee ee ee | 
? ard Oo uardi pital, f : MBER 19. OVEMBER 24.—~ or 
| ivanicea chit, A Bont oe Ces EBS sion of iting to the Gglly for the Cor * 1 Salon CC. invite venders for the ee 
| a eg i iceagatet Medeauicar Reyes |” Novenys. 3-0 ction ot Ye 
ioe eS ee ee NovemBEeR 6 . Deposit, £228. of a pav —Oldham.—Pavition.—Erectic! Dennis 
other re old materials on site; tens and ro roof- TIons.—Erecti 19. naan —Hoserrat Ap FE ree for nurses at Westhulme Hos Munici 
i huish, fo ne the high-level reserv aleo certain — — ndaiti of tuberculosis block and al ~~ Ss of ‘the Borough Surveyor. Beposi t Novi 
: ficationg Pgs Chippenham aera, at Hosden- 1 acaiees to the adm eiateleheettes Gleck Novemser gu Supr 
NoveMser . Surveyor. Speci- eations. of PMR ‘ ae cree. Bpecis. ‘Roane. ta) Fed Sass apy od - CoTTaGr AnD road 1 
4 cottage at pe —Dyce.—Corracr.—Erecti hall, Gloucester. oat, Surveyor, Guild. cottage; (b) the aie of hospital caretaker's of Mr 
. of Mr. Strach yee, Aberdeenshire. Speci fleati of Kingsford. %, St. Ald of Messrs, Vale & (c) the ‘ayia of tar ing-up of St. Mary’s-avenue Borous 
: Noventesn 1 ‘Stationmaster, Dyce. ifications Deposit. £3 Se. ate-street, Gloucester. Bbc. & Wood ar. ee oy ye am porthe in i. 
— he Dysart. — OVEMBER Spec r e anstead _ NOV! 
: hill Pat hag ny and nen rte hl Pa of fourteen Pa omy wi ye .—Erection anstead, a at ‘the Council Offices papel 
7 Board. Quantities at) a % ws Dyeart gebooi ee eee with the Pn on gp — kovenai 26. — Bristol.—ReconsT® eons 
4 tect. Rovel Ben beiidnree” Te meon, aschi paths. fences, and all on of road- onstruction of the Bristol rae Castle. 
NOVEMBER 16. nein Deposit, ‘f1 1s. . suppl Fey Fm the laying of et a Soecibsetin the Bristol ristol Cattle, Market _ ‘Nov 
tion of prop nburgh.—Ganrac U € 8 ouse supplies onl y), for and water E ~~ tion, etc., of Mr. Peter Addi ustess to ti 
; Department’ posed poy garages, etc., ~ 8, .—Erec- T pecificationa of Killarney xchange, Corn-street. B r Addie, The he 
act Cleani own Surveyor, De G. A. E. Hickso * N ristol. Deposit, £3 +s on ™ 
cation of the fin oe tables-road. 8 Hd Nov 5 5s. aie OVEMBER 26.—Leeds.—A tend 
; s t ifi- EMBER orrice. —/ LTERATIONS TO Pos er 
po tmenoiet a Clie inst ternal painting of o,cuiveredee Paterno Ee vite Sa os aieaiiee ke houles Works i0- [Nov 
eating of cabl HMalifax.—Heatine a Rotherere, E D.C. Specifications of “uM mild Novemser 28. — Harrow. ow a meal ply to 
. at the Electricit le store and erect wp Wat. N ngineer, Council Offices, Li r. A. Erection of omerse osprraL Biocr. Comps 
Z.¢ tities of + a A Works, othe ie he wall BB sys oe Fa 20, — Bridestowe. — F versedge. Isolation Ho el ot — , Aeon d beds at bricks 
3 Town Hail, Halifax Lord, Borough E Quan. Cobbam_ C of house and, Rens Ses Buuv- Y-D.C. § tg éonmn the rrow-on-the-H | screws 
a4 of | quantiti ifax. Deposit, £1 { ngineer, €.¢ reek, Bridestowe, fo: the uildings at Council, Municipal Offices, Surveyor to the enh. 
i. gy ron ae mason’s, po X Foon CC. __Speciications of Mr D. a 7. 5 Novem 30. po on aay lt Stores 
OVEM N treet, ou , |, -OFFICE.—The om EMENT OF deen. 
ay ing the att -Leeds.— Patntinc.—F Roostion of 6 Leeds. Puur- -HOUSE, Works, etc.. invite tenders f jonere of =HM Nov 
4% Schedules | of uaries, etc.. for the Prd mg ae ak ie ee ae ae of Surbiton Pos for the enlargement Partin 
7 ng .T., ion. Leeds wering of new b 
ee, weniton: buildings, —— City {este Compereiies, ering of Shadwell, for “the of Copwaneti ‘. Muni Toheol oot.—Erect tones 
ton of mortuny a emaert ai iene pee wwe meng Saat aad Manebotar fr tha eters By oe Oo 
:* ati vem "3 on Nov 
i wncheeige qeprmaeMierie ect poareran ot deta “pete Seat, ee athe Secon Eo 
ti — © Bond Big : Bacto, Wed Meee phe dwellings near. the pa bP Ince and aeons slater; A. carpenter, joiner, aor Mr 
t I stares tion. Specifics ior the Co: (6 fixing; (5) cast-iron work (no f al, 
Ms Pr pe 16. — Portsmouth in Fredk tion of the E r- ) wrought-iron no fixing) Georr: 
ry partitio .~Vanrovs.— De . R. Ryman, To ngineer, lumbe “on work (no fixing); (7 N 
4 covered eked ie ie n eee Bee 3 t, £2 30. wn Hall, Stamford: (9) lasterer and pain‘e' ae 
et School; (8) bn perszoane ti achool; (3)  gesction of 4l.—Alves Juncti {9) eupply terracotta. Be sities at the SUPP 
4 onl ; (4) paintine amd an ete., Pig mde py od p A block of four houses Hoven. yo +4 Deposit, £1 , ag Tami! 
Dorian of Salleries et Stamahaw ot Now-rosd Company, Specifications of Mr. ‘Ales. 1 orkmen ing and levelling of Is aah ceautrection ya 
j Bone, C E.C. Specification l. for the Company's Enginee ons of Mr. Alex, New] TT a @ retain wall @ and constructico2 to the 
; Port ‘ouncil’s Surveyor. ae Mr A. H N mn r-in-Chief, at In ands, of the ; Bradford-road station etc. | 
Noviget 16._Sattora kai _harmumn “Sarnaley:Senoor.~ rection dent, Gan Dope ee 
: age on rinten —- 
tious} ‘office accom esa, ne 1 Me. >. ta’ School. for the, B.C. hase craks f Hall, Manchester — 
f, erick- ers a. genres, a ete... Barneley. ry, Educa- see f Ne dae 
4 or the Salf be gp Nempeti nets or 1s thang Novemper vin, and . <)-1n. 
the Borough ord . Parti Sig of sixteen Reet = gyro ro yg at J rg varve’ 
He Works, rough Electrical py gg, sos “4? Pg of Nov 
road, Pendleton. tricity ‘of [ba scheme, at Gre - Foulkes " Sane 
onseit. 41% jes Re, Quan Decks or 
TION The Mr. W 
tenders for Bury 
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pagers pe etc.—continued, 





The date given at the commencement each 
aph latest when the (Fn Saggy 
The names Naf, those to submit tenders. 
may 8 
BER es ae Co. —Cunage. 

Prction of neg ebeeh rat Newoor 
me ve, of Mesore - Pe. 
Se : * ‘> th . rs. 
Doolin. & Patler, ayer 23, Sloso-ateest. 
Dey —_ Cuare., Lopez, 
p ae Pee log OBE tai tenders for the 
erection Of & ge, etc., at the new 
cemetery. 

December 16. — Ghester-ie Dtrest--Hovms. ~ ~ 

f y houses for the Rag sensi 

pec. 3. ames and sddreeses. to oe - Boyd 
§ an New , by November 18 18. 
Deposit, £1 1s, 


lor erection of 


Sc f 
No eee gee ~ ee 

in ‘i tem > 
istornal “the” Ceatistaed Secondary Behool 


* No Dass. Aeneg,— Tauern ens Corraces. 
‘ Ww. Provident Tenants’ Cottage 
The Acton a ‘ , 


etc., at tone ae Education Architect, 
County Hall, 

ae ate-— ALTERATIONS, ETC.— 
Alterations, additions “a qa Fila, se 
cnage ft srrorsie. tore Bg SR mo 


6, OR mare. Brown de ¢ 

No Dare.—Normanton.—Szor Fronts. = For 
shop fronts to new premises, situate in Hi 
street, Normanton. tities of Mr. J. Phili 
Padgett, architect, Carlton~hambers, Castleford. 


No Datse.—Plymouth. —Erection of 
a a gitle snd infants news EG —- pers 
nea uaati °o 

| in 4 F. Hi. A., architect, 


Ming Fe ymouth. 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 


Novemser 16. .-—Fvrniture.—Supply- 
ing farnituse to _Chaptos Place of of futemaien. 
Specifications of H. wick, R.LB.A., 
County Architect, Howente-cteest, Chester. 


Novemser 17.—Bdinburgh.—Ous, Parts, erc. 
Supply + the Prison Commissioners for Scot- 


land of oils, ae for twelve months 
from January Forms of tender at the 
prisons. 


Novemser 17.—London.—On, Heaters.—The 
Commissioners of H.M. Works, etc., invite 
tenders for the cupply of oil heaters for one year. 
Forms of te the Controller of Supplies, 
H.M. Office of Works 18, Queen Anne’s-gate, 
Westminster, S.W. 

Novemser 18.—Dublin.—Timser. ——Gayety 
the Great Southern ond Western .. 
(Ireland) of Jave ped, don. sod flooring. 
Specifications from per at +t 
General Stores. Inchicore, pitlin 

ovenam 18.—West .— MaTeRiacs. 

Supply to the Corporation during the year of 
Yorkshire and concrete kerbstone, s, scoriz, 
and whinstone channel blocks, and pa cette. 

hand, machine, and he wotpetene. pitch; 
tar, and lime. ‘Forms of tender of Mr. Nelson F. 
Dennis, M Inst. C. E., Borough Engineer, 
Municipal-buildin 

Suppl te ee St Hartlepont (Pe mye f 

upply to t est ra ° 
road ma and sewer Specifications 
of Mr Nelson F. pene ineer, 

mast Engineer's Department, unicipa!- 
bui ings, 

Novemser 18.—Winchester.—Roap Marexiat.— 
Supply to the County of Seuthampton of stone 
for the repair of the mat n roads during the year 

og County Surveyor. The 


Forms of tender 

Castle, W 

NOVEMBER _~Winchester.—Too.s.—Supply 
to the County a Southam ao se Lae for use 


on main roads during orms of 
tender trom the County Surveyor, “The Castle, 
inches 

Novemazr 19,— Aberdeen.— Marer1a.s.—Sup- 
ply to the Great North of Scotland Baliwey 
Company of stores, incladi cement, 
bricks, Pipes, gal quicenin’ fencing, g! 
each). ‘of, f whi —. Oe eter. tender the 
e ‘] ow - 

Stores fe +" bo. 80, Guild-street, Aber- 
een. 

Novemser 19, — Rochford. FuRNITURE.— 
Partia! supply of furniture, etc., for certain 
end blocks at Rochford Workhouse. aan” < 
ende o r 


inde jot te, E bthena — © 
Pe me 20.—Paunton— gg oo for 


wre ng j ctlverte, for th for by a Surveyor. 8. et. 





Georve otal 






NoveMpgr # . sc.— 
Supply of bulances vans, for 
the C rDogeten, of Mr. . 

umilty, Town 

ae a .—Marentais.—Supply 
to the setts, cement, 
a U. D.C. of “f ber, % i 

‘aildingn MORE Te 
Novemper — Beaconsfield. — Granite. — 


Supp! y to the D.C. of about 1 tons of 
*i4n. granite, ars of Mr. Sargeant, 
— yor, Baring-road. 4 Decks. 
OvEM .—Bury Bamund's.—Tar. - 
Supp y prt, - Be co treatment of roads 
Or the West C.C. Form of ot 
County Surveyor’s 
Bury St. Edmund’e. 


THE BUILDER. 


oa hap 23.—Mendon.—Fine-encine, rrc.— 
f of @ petrol motor combination fire-engine, 
i eet gull and two-w 
escape, iirst- kemics, , and 
s0ries, to the oan 2 fire gtation, Fie nso N.W. 
[rcitcetion of Mr. Grimley Me 
rt neer and BS, to ; -p Be Deposi 


Novemsrr 23.—London.—Barn Bricks, erc— 


Sweety Se the Commissioners of H.M. Works, 
ete., of bricks nes, pipeciay, etc., 
juiing © period of ome. or-of hime ponte ton 
anuary . Forms o! n- 
troller of ‘Supplies H.M. Office of Works. 18, 





Gyeen Seer oe ate, Westminster 8.W. 


Supply to t the v. De. of {a} zoed roller, ot t the 
m r type; a a 
of Mr. J. Wide y athe ang Town “Hell, 


uncorn, 
Bu.» 24.— —Roap Mareruts. 


Whitstable 
monly to, & the, Whitstable U.DC. of about 
ia ,000 cu of picked flints and 200 cubic yds, 
of hoggin. tions of of Br. F Laurens, 
Surveyor, inceeere Office, Whitstable. 
November 28.—Eccles.— a —For the 


furnishing of the new offices of the Corposation 
in Ir well siees . ime orough 


Gpecidea sin 
| Rta By Ofice 

Decem Ber Enniskillen, Stones —Supply 
of all kinds B ‘stores to the Sligo, Leitrim, and 
Northern der of whic ies Railway Company, perme of 
tender, of ich there are thirty-six = Me ; 
J. Duff, Secretary, Enniskillen. aoe le. 
each form. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


November 16.—East Marnham.—Heratixe.— 

Schemes and oqgianatne for heating church, Par- 
ticulars of the Rev. G. Hill, Harnham Vicarage, 

i 

Novemser 16.—London.- Hor-warer Accrs- 
sories.—Supply to the Commissioners of H.M. 
Works steam and hot-water accessories during 
a period A one or of three years, from 
December 1, 1914. Forms of tender of the Con- 
troller of Supplies, Office of Works, 18, 
Queen Anne’s-gate, Westminster, 8.W. 

PR bare mar 16. — Wigan. — Heatine 

$aginccring and basting wo work required at t the 

lic Bathe 


illgate, Specificetion 
hon Mr. A. T. Goose Gooseman, we oe Engineer, 
an. Deposit, £1 1s. 
hag 17.—Bradford.—Gis Rerorts.— 
Suprly of gas retorts and firebricks and fire- 
clay for fixing, for the Corporation. Forms of 
ge Cc. Gas Engineer, Town 
a or 
Novemser 17. on.—Exzectric Morors 


anp Pumps.—Supply, erection, and maintenance 
in the new engi ouse of two electric motors, 
pumps, and connections for pumping sewage 


sludge at the sewage-disposa] works, South 
Norwood Farm. Particulars of rough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon. Deposit, £1 1s. 


Novemser 17.—Walsall.—Casizs.—Supply to 
the Corporation and erection of extra high 
tension genie. “2 YQ of ime ce 

neer ns 
ia. Victor ioria-atrest, Westminster, London, 8.W: 
it, 23 

i MBER 18, I ye aay —ELectriciry : 

ie gt RS team, exhaust and other 


STALLATION.—Providing and fixing @ complete 
electric Jighting installation at the Old ll 
Drive nicipal School and caretaker’s house, 
Gorton, Quantities at the Educa- 
tion Offices. Deansgate, Manchester. Deposit, 


£1 Is. . 
_ farsa (g eewP ea tothe Connie: 
w T beater 
Schetulee of Mr. A. N. Moore, Borough Elec- 

trical Engineer, Newport, Mon. 

Novemsrr 23. — FERRO-CONCRETE 
Pruume.—For ferro-concrete piling for the foun- 
gations. of a cald were ra "tbe Bore) Rawat 

onmou! i son of Mr. 
Squire, Engineer neers : Office, Cumberland. 
Novemser 26.— . — Exzcraic 


wr.—Su of the following material in 
connection with the Corporation electricity 
supply un ing: engine-room 
plant~-(1) Turbo-generators ; (2) DRS Cae 
ear; (3) con plant; *B,” boiler- 
lers; (2) rr conveyor; 

telephone cables 
Soper, 54, St. 


28.—Glas: .—Heatine, erc.—(l) 

ormie a a i erection boiler feed Sood game, feed 
iping, and accessories; (2). the 

ond hot-water oor service installations; and 
(3) eupely and ft up thre high-class Lancashire 

tions at the of Public Wo a ene 64, Cochrane- 


street. 
Novemser 30. gy > gto 


manr.—Constraction 
 ebwengreee whagt a ‘tthe maintenance ot 





Edward peak. A Office 
Engineer, > 
Br. Stier baeel Bristol. 2. 
Decemser 6.—Perth, EXLecTricaL 
Apparatus.—Supply = Se l 
of two vere, twelve tats 
ond = atthe “Commercial 
=. # Board of . 73, 
Decemaer oa about 
AT} steel pipes 28 in. 


pipes ibe, 35 in. in dameter i diameter, cea rs 


castiron @ — EH, 
divided into 
4 px of caret ll fend ii ° 
ing from a pomt near wen, 
the county o big 's y, in 
the county of Flint, ine a tunnel about 
yds. in length, two i ag 
50 ft. in r ; Y onetingy . for 
he Perpocation. ponte 
Binnie, Son, Btepien’ 
Vistoria-embenkmes 1g A Deposit. 
Decemaer —Birkenhead.—Sree. Purres.— 
welded and delivery of about 630 tons of 
eteel pipes, of diameters rigs for the 
in. to 19 in., and steel joint Sing 8 
ee ae antities x ee 
Binnie Deacon, St. PB ea Te - House, 
Victoria-embankment, London, e Ww. Deposit, 


Decemser 7._-Birkenhead.—Cast-1row Pires.— 
Sapply of about 16,000 tons of cast-iron pipes 
ameters ranging from 28 in. i» Se 19 in., « 
certain other small pipes, for pe Conpesstion. 


Bonatites of Sir innie, Son, & 
St. Ste ’s House, Victoria-embank- 


ment "Lenton. Deposit, £5. 

Decemser 7.—Birkenhead.—Vatves - 
Supply of 2-in., 25-in.. 19-in., and emalier aotes 
valves, automatic va ves, eurface boxes and 
gratings. etc.. for the Co: pattem. Quantities 
of Sir Alexander Binnie, Ben. Deacon, St. 
i n's House, Vichole catrniment London. 

Deposit, £5. 

Decemercr 8. — bourne. — Wure-Testine 
MacHINE, etc.—Supply to the Postmaster-General 
of (1) wire-testing machine; (2) 1,000 condensers. 
Copy of specification at Commercial 1 
ligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 
Besinghall-ctecet, E.C. 

Decemser 16.—Australia.—Correrzr Wine ETc.— 
Supply of (1) 343 miles of copper-covered wire; 
(2) 100 vertical track relays, for the Victoria 
Government Railways. Copies of specifications 
at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the 
Board of Trade 73, Basinghall«treet, E.C. 

Decemszr 28. — Australia.— TRaNsroRMERs.— 
Supply of etatic transformers, 5S k.w., for the 
Victorian Government Railways. Copies of 
ppecsBoatione at the Commercial Intelligence 
ranch of the Board of Trade, 73, Basinghall- 


street, E.C. 

Decemsen 28,—Australia._Inon Awours.— 
Supply to the Victorian Government Railways 
of 10 tons of best Yorkshire iron angles. Copies 
of specifications at the Veemescial Intelligence 
Branch _of the Board of Trade, 73, Basinghall- 


Decemsrr 28.—Spain.—Execrric Cranes.—The 
Gacete de Madrid notifies that tenders for the 
installation of three electric cranes will be re- 
ceived by the Junta de Obras del Puerto de 
Alicante. Copies of the journal at the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch r, the Board of 
Trade 73, Basinghall-street, E.( 

Jawvany 6, 1915.—Brisbane. ~Wine, erc.— 
Supply to the Postmaster-General of (1) onant 
54 tons of bronze and copper wanes (2) 484 
of paper-ineulated and | overed cable. _ 
of specification at the Commercia! Intelligence 
en ge the Board of Trade, 73, Basinghall- 
stree 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


Novemper 16.—Kendal.—Sewer, sic.—Con- 
struction of 2l-in. stoneware pipe sewer and 4 ft. 


concrete outfall ohagpel for the Corporation. 
uantities . Oxberry, rough 
ngineer, Town Hall, ‘Kendal. 
Novemstr 17. — Torquay. — Warerwor«s.— 


Laying 3,700 yds. and 6,150 yds. respectively of 

i. and 14in. castaron pipes sHestions 

of Mr. Samuel C. Chapman, last CE Water 

yo apa Municipal-buildings, One Deposit, 
. 


Novemser 18. Png pe —W oop-pavixe.— 
Supplying and auins S60 og gy yds. of wood- 
ving along the b carriageway in 


'e Vale, Forest rin Specification, etc., at 
the Town Hall, Catford 


(Surveyor’s Depart- 
ment). 


Novemsrr 18.—Orsett. —Sewerace Worxs.— 
Construction of about 4,400 iin. yds. of stone 
ware pipe sewers, the providing and fixing of 
engines, compressors and ejectors, ing and 
air mains, os construction of ejector ber, 
manholes. filters, and compressor 
for the Orestt HDLC. ntities of Mr. James 
Bec oS, Offices, 2, Orsett-road, 


£5. 
Novas 1 8. —TPullamore.—Warer Plane sn 
erc.—Laying ae we oe supply, laying drainage 
pom fences, ¢ ae Epetions- 
Tullam ‘tb the. U.D tions 
at at the Urban Council ‘Couneil oil Offices. Tullamore. 
Novemeer 21.—Cashel.— Waterworks. a 


bm of for the Cashel vit agg SS 


f° Bow — ws 36, Een a 
Dubit blin. 1. 


Depost 
NovemsBer — pa —Warrer Suprry.— 


1 Borie A Sere. pol cast-iron 





with sluice valves, 
fire hydrants, air valves, etc., at 
ewestry RDC. “Quantities. CE my 8 
hambers, verham and Victoria- 
street. Westninater, 5.W. ‘Deposit, £2 2s. 
Novemerer 2. 


[Those with an asterisk (*) are advertieed in this issue.) 
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ROADS, etc.—continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender. or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders. 
may be sent tn. 


N ser 23.—Southgate.—Sraser Wonrxs.— 
Private street i at Tewkesbury- 
terrace, New Southgs te, for the Southgate 
2, Sn of tee Connells Pore 
Palmer's Green, N. Deposit. £2. 

Novemser 25.—Isle of Wight.—Sewsr Boor 


Groyse.—For fixing of « 
wed at the sewer p= | near Yarmouth, Icie 
of Wight, and er Wich RDC. | clhontion 
ae cick: $0, Pricctvect. 


Newport, 1. 
Novemaer —Maldon.—Warrzworxs.—For 





shed. f : 
fencing ; (2) overhead tank on open steel staging; 
(3) euction-gas plant, gasengines. pumps, etc.; 
(4) providing and la mains, etc. 
tions of Mr. W. . Engineer, 6, 
hill, Maldon, Essex. : 

[ Thore 


THE BUILDER. 





Novemser 30.—Banbury.—Srwrrace Worxs.— 
i tanks, bacteria 


[NOVEMBER 13, 1914. 


Public Appointment. 





*® No Date. — Overseer.— The Public Wor) 
wig conigeuons tx soosopeet Sines Py, 
Games wih, free gussters nud’ pussaass”” “=” 


Huction Sale. 


tre. Herbert 


Wright & Ward wih eell pee various 








NEW COMPANIES. 


Tue undermentioned particulars of new com- 
panies recently : are taken from the 
Daily Register compiled by Messrs. Jordan & 
Sons, Ltd, or pied Registration Agents, 
Chancery-lane, W.C. :— 

Luss Brick axp Pires Worgs, Lrp. (138,015). 
Registered October 19. To carry on business 
of a brick and pipe works, clay workers. 
Nomina] cap'tal, £1,000 in 400 £1 Preference 
shares and 550 £1 Ordinary shares, and 1,000 
ls. Deferred shares. 

Lirmgsoux & Sox, Lro. (138,162), 26a, Soho 
square, London, W. Registered October 30. 
Import and export merchants, cabinet-makers, 
up Isterers, joiners, house decorators, 
plumbers, sanitary engineers, etc. Nominal 
capital, £1,000 in £1 shares. 

7. H. Crspnam, Lap. (138,180), West-street, 
Hull. Registered October 51. Paint, colour, 
and varnish manufacturers and merchants. 
Nominal cap'tal, £5,000 in £1 shares. 

C. E. Harwoop, Lp. (138,105), 14, Bury- 
New-road, Strangeways, Manchester. Regi- 
stered October 26. Be es ee business . 
lasterer, painter, paperhanger, gas an 
er fitter, now carried on by Charles E. 
Harwood, at Strangeways, Manchester, as 
“C. E. Harwood.” Nominal capital, £6,500 
in £1 shares. : 

Ipgeat Buncatows, Lap. (138,108). Registered 
October 26. Builders, engineers, and con- 
tractors, dealers in land and property. 
Nominal capital, £1,000 in £1 shares. 

Scmmir. Manvracrorinc Company, Lap 
(138,124), 41, Borough-road, London, §8.E. 
ober 27. Dealers in and manu- 
facturers of tools of al] kinds, machinery, 
builders’ ironmongery, etc. Nomina] capital, 
£500 in £1 shares, 

Scper-Cement, Lap. (138,138), 71, Lincoln's 
Inn-fields, W.C. Registered October 28. To 
carry on business of manufacturing and deal- 
ing in al] kinds of cement, including the 
exploitation of certain inventions i 
thereto, and in particular patents numbered 
20,782 of 1910 and 13.542 of 1914. Nominal 
capital, £2,500 in 50,000 1s. Ordinary shares. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








—_ 
be at 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


[Owing to the exceptional circumstances which 
prevail at the present time, prices of materiais 
should be confirmed by inquiry.) 


*.* Our aim in this tist is to give, as far as possible, the 
or lowest. Quality and quantity obviously affect prices 


—a fact which should be remembered by those who 
make use of this information. 
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Woop. 

Bompise Woop. At per standard. 
Deals: best 3 in. by llin.and £ «, d, £sd4. 
tebitniten. wee BES 
Battens : best 2) in. by 7 | ed 

and 8 in., Sin, by 7 
WES Sc cs bance ines 1412 6 15 12 6 
Battens: best 2} by 6 and 3 
OG DP etiveucsedesiecsss 010 0 oo. 
and & in. 
Deals: seconds .....%...... 1 0 ’ 
Battens: seconds .......... 01 0 ee 
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DPS Re Be ae 12 26 13 2 6 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
1 ip. and 1f in. by 7in..... 010 © more than 
nt épesetiawebisinsasus 28 Ae fa 
timber: best middling of 50 
Danzig or Memel (average 2g 
specification) .......... 600 760 
OUR ccc aden ctsnvaes 676 617 6 
Small timber (8 in.to10in.) 412 6 417 6 
Small timber (6 in.to 8 in.) 3:17 6 460 
Swedish balks............ 86 0 312 6 
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eee eeee ras $8 10 0 e 
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nnn ei sedi Okie °° 8 = * 
Lares, per £, cube,....... 9 ‘ 9 : 4 5 6 
Walasost Oak Loge perii.cube 0 9 6 on 0 
Dry Wainscot per ft. 
euper.asinch .......... 0 011 .. 9 1 3 
Se) Oe -Mhecce © OM... 8 O12 
OF eee ft super. as 
inch ray bg dyn “é 0 0 ll . 1 ‘ 
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WOOD (Continued). 
Jorurres’ Woon (Continued)— 
Pre etc.— 
1 to. By , planed cs 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, * 


dugaccate, O00 
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» 016 
” 0 18 
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VARNISHES, &c. Per gallon, 

£ s. 4. 
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communi. 


We cannot undertake to retarn rejected 
cations; and the Editor caunot be responsible for 
tographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
‘or models or aamples. sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 


All drawings gent to or left at this office for con- 


a 


ments, or 


sideration should bear the owner's name and 

on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 

inconvenience may result from inattention to this, 
Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 

or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, menses 

subject to the a val of the or drawing, when 


received, by the 7. who retains the right to reject 
it if The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article a type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance. 


N.B.—LClustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
an |... ortent architectural competition will always be 





accepted for publication by the Editor, ~vhether they 
Rove been fortealiy asked for or not 
TENDERS. 
for insertion under 2 72 headi 
be addressed to “ The Editor,” and must vena 


should 

us not later or than 8pm. om Wednesday. ee .—We 

cannot unless ei by 
y magned mph wy building owner 

oF pene Panicle |x Me 

amount of the Tender is stated, nor any 

lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 

cases and for special reasons. } 


* Denotes accepted. 


ABERDEEN.—Alterations at General Hospital, Old- 
mill Px — for the Parish Council. <oepe od 
Mr. A H. LU. Mackinnon, architect, 245, Union- 


Aberdeen :— 
Masons: ee ad ae & Son, Mid Stocket- 
road, A berdee . £153 10 0 
Games ‘Walker, Holbarn- street, 
. Wo 00 


District Council :— 


ABINGDON.—Sinking well, os. at Milton Hill, for 
the Abingdon Rural 
BR. Robinson & Co., Westentnstar’ stiea £183 8 


BIRKENHEAD.—Painting Market Hall, for the 

















wBessell, Birkenhead’ ..:.........- seaene ADL 16 
BRADFORD.—Construction of the Nidd Aqueduct, 
tor ie Busty & Sons, Headingley*...... £99,073 15 2 
BRIDLINGTON.—Erection of ten workmen's dwell- 
ae 7 
DURHAM.—Accommodation for nurses os at Houghall, 
Pei ay Sa ci stun 900 
gtaSE STOW —Bocerien ot Sve, vie ce neon 
Tbegiald & Som £2380 G, 4, Madan... A247 
eee cg BES| Helen Tilton. te 








GLOUCESTER.—For additions, ete., to Stratton- 
road sae © esos Gloucestr Co-operstive ~ociety. 
Clarence-street, 


Mr. ryer, architect, 18, 
W. Jones... sus». £900 | Kingecott & Winfield £785 
T. J.Wiitliams............ 876 | J. -imme 

W. J. B. Halls .... .... street* ... 780 
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HU NGERFORD.— For erection of eight cottages, for 
the Raral District Council :— 
Curtis, Reading*...... coocsotune 1,MED 


IRCHESTER.—For alterations to the Charéh of 
_— i Schenk, for the Northamptonshire Education 


T. Hickman & Sons, Market Harborough* £657 


ISLINGTON.—Electric light installation at Gifford. 
street School, Islington, for the London County 


Foote & Milue, L04.° cececssesccccscccsocecsoseoee £968 
KNARESBOROUGH.—Private street works at 
Pannal, for the Rural \anaedencaneciay 
M. Hall, Killinghall*...... “e002 9 1 


LEYTON.—For tank at sewage disposal works, for 
as tine ieee oe orks, 
F. J. Coxhead®. 


[As stated in the inst isous "af tho. Butidr, the 
tender of G Porter was accepted, but the contractor 
subsequently withdrew. } 








LONDON.—For the erection of a new station 
and section house at Caledonian-road. r. J. Dixon 
Butler, F.R LB.A., ss New ray” yard, a’ 


tites by Mesers. T & Chidge 
delphi-terrace, Strand, W.C. : alts 
She Bros......... £14,305 | J. Mowlem & Co... Be or 4 
E. A. Bom & 14:28 F. &4 HH : 


. we... 18,452 
J. W. Dickens...... 14,195 | Sabey & Son, Lid... 13,369 
Hil... 13,318 


A. repent Son 13,975 J. Smith & Son... 13,183 


D . Barker & Dove Bros. 13,170 

Soms .....«........... 13,961 | Patman & Fother- er> 
Perry & Co:............. 13.669 in 12,943 
Godson & Sons ... 13,636 A, E. Syme., Meosecn-yse 18,006 


LONDON COUNTY ‘cou NCIL.— —The Education 
Committee have accepted the following tenders for 
heating work at varivus schools :— 

Mowlem street, Bethnal Green, 
os & wememens Ltd., Munton-road, 
: 


esodncishsstbanegl £758 0 
Hague. street, "Bethnal Green, 
W. G. Cannon & Sons, Ltd... . 5 0 
Malmesbury road, Bow. 
oy > fe | QUES 72 6 
Morning- jena, Hadow. 
H. J. Cash & Co., Ltd., Westminster... 88 © 
Peterborough School, ian. 
W. Watkin & Son ....... . 816 10 
Page’ s-wait, Bermondsey. 
w. Wathin & Gon centitnstpabaentineiaddhiie 20 0 
“peered Clapham. 
Senecal & Co. ..... ventana 
Star-lane, Fudham, 
Fe Bs TAR jin tcvinies . & oO 
Sear fell- ered, " Beggertien. 
W. G. Cannon & Sons, Ltd. ‘ - 8 0 
Queen's Head-street, Ielington. 
J.&¥F. May ...... . & Oo 
Buckingham- street, “Telington 
be RR ELIE OF EES 29 0 
Holbeach-road, Lewisham. 
Cammonm & Hefford 2.0.0.0. ..cesecesesecsccecees 421 6 
Kilmorie-road, Lewisham. 
w. beam eo aes ~- 40 
wae ‘St. Paneras, 

J.& F. may. .. 100 © 
Sapam. 

i a © Book Sct Lron ina ts 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL.—The following 
tenders were accepted by the London County Council 
be ec Committee during the recess : — 

S.Ww.— - eesti str eae ~~, 
vApplchy | & --. £16,631 


: Sons, aaa 

Wilmott & Sons .. nisesinpwigetunaiagl:. nn 
teOormich & Sone, Ltd. on cccscescsnse 13,987 
Brand, Pettit, & Co. Se fo aw» 18,656 
G. E. Wallis & Sons, Ltd. .. 13,627 

W. Akers & Co., Ltd, High-street, 
South Norwood* dupties ade - 13,317 
Patmana & Fotherin 13,171 


gbam, Ltd. 
{Architect's estimate, 44,277. basi 


Brizton— Adapting the County iy Central Sch ole” 
well, as the Brizton Central Sch ol, 
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Seti C.—Witon-road— Boller Saf, ee, 
A. Mouuk........... end-cose cossscoveees ee @ @ 
F. Bull ....... an ee sek 0 0 
Brand, Pettit, & Co....... WM | 
Marchant, Hirsi, ——> eee 
ant. Hiret, & Uo. ........000 epeeeve vo 
C. P. Roberts & Co., Ltd. ieee SY O O 
TOE he tptaincantthne st iaenndnetinne > oe § 
H. & E. Lea ...... 2 ceacahaiatiws acai taetsiiadll . 84 Ov 
J. C. Mather, Dorthampton-street, os as 
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{Architect's estimate, J 


Lewisham —C Seeondary School G Forest 
Oy ee New School. aati 


o & BD, Tee picts £0,446 0 
C. Wall, Ltd............ sersece 33,586 
Holli & Greenwe O1...ccecce.cccescsseee 27,902 0 
J.& C. Bowyer, Ltd. oo... ceeecves 87,580 0 
G, E. Wallis & Sons, are ieiabiictanee 26,541 0 
W Dow 5 eeenaedlincasia eos 26.512 0 
Galbraith Bros, Ltd. .....00 9... 26.456 12 
J. Smith & Sons (Norwood), Ltd. 25,489 0 
W. bse © Maths, ~ see hicissentic ss 25,233 0 
G. Godson an Son, Pembroke ‘Works, 

Kilburn 


ne* 
[Architect's estimate. "235,984.) 
See Se ones, 








J. Ap: Sale S a SO we £197 0 
F. J. Gorham . 1, 6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
i 0 
H. Groves ... iisiadaiioas is 1,461 0 
T. D. Leng, Evelyn-street, Deptford* 1,339 5 
¢ As reuced by £92 156. for painting work. 
[ Architect's estimate, £1,458 } 

St. Pancras, sities: seantessan 4 
C. Wall, Ltd. . wsvesoccssen-+ BIG SBO 
= Cormick & Soa, Ltd... ee FL 

A. Fairbead & Sons .. EURO 
rand, ne gE TRE 15,499 
G. E. Wallis & Sons, Lid. _ mee 
J. Willmott & Sons vesbcckectinn Ae 
he og «& Fotheringham, Lta 14,871 


. P. Roberts & Co, Ltd., ™ Tyssen- 
pg SS Dalston*...... 13,946 
[Arctitect’s estimate, “215, 846 ] 


Wandsworth — a Technical oe -Erecting 





One-Story Buldi 

H L. Selim Lalit dgsaemahieai 20 0 0 
Higg~ & Hil, utd ounite . 7902 0 0 
Galbraith Bros., Ltd.. . 7988 1 §& 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. ectoenne 6.915 0 0 
J.& C. Bowyer, Ltd.. conses ox OOS f¢ @ 
W.E Blake, Ltd. .. 6833 0 0 
W. Akers & Co, Ltd ...ccicccccecesees 6818 0 0 
J. Garrett & Son ..............6..--- ace = on 

le & Co. ... 6,623 0 0 
Triggs & Co., 92, The Chase, Clapham® 6, 439 0 0 


[Architect 8 estimate, £5,480.) 


’ MACCLESPIELD.—For the aliablien of the 
mod rn school pre uises for the purpose of a school 
clinic and feeding centre, situated in Great King-screet, 
for the Macclesfield Education Authority. Messrs. 
Whittaker & Bradburn, architects, Macclesfield, 
uautities by architects :— 
Clas ton £ 395 0 Soctan & Wilson £1.360 0 
H. Berry & Sons 1,9) ° B Cook ... . sccsss 1,325 0 
B.D cons 1.479 G. BoylancesCo. . 
Cooper Bros...... a8 15 I Fe 
{All of Mocclecheid: 7 














Austrian 


DRY, FIRST-CLASS, MILD GRAINED 


wainscot Oak 


SYDNEY PRIDAY, 


KING WILLIAM HOUSE, 2a, EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C. 
Depot : Wainscot Sheds, Millwall, £. T.N.: Avenue 667. 











THE BUILDER. 


ANCHESTER.—F or the erection of a new wuare- 
= for Mes«rs Thomas 


Work. 


ei 


$0 3290 
SERBSe? 
onsoococse: escsceocseo 


ie 
R 








MOULTON.—For reconstruction of the Council 
— for the Northamptonshire Educa ion Com- 

ttee :— 

T. Hickman & Sons, Market Harborough® «-- £1,229 


BRADLETT.—For pan and rebuilding re 

Bridge, for the ter ngg Smee Ceuncil. Mr. J. 8. 

Killick, County Surveyor, Hatfield, Herts :— 

Miskin & Son £1,025 0 *|Henson&~on £768 15 6 
Williams... 874 71¢|/W. Wright, 

Wiggs & “ons £45 0 0) Chesham, 

A.&%5 Hyslop 776 © @| Bucks*........ 739 9 3 

Drever & Son 77215 11 


RUSTINGTON. — Erection of f ur groynes and 
concrete retaining wall, four the East Preston Rural 
District Council :— 

Peskett & Son, Angmering® ...............-.- .. £825 


SHEFFIELD.—Erect on of temporary ward block 
and dining-room at Crimicar-lane Hospital, for the 
Corporation :— 











Dawson, Jones, & Co., Sheffield’... .. £1,260 
SOUTHAMPTON. — Alterations at the Shirley 
Branch Library, for the Corporation :— 
Rrazier & Son... ....... 659 | Jenkins & Sons......... £636 
W. saunders ............ 645] Franklin & Co. ......... 625 
Stevens & Co... - 64 | Holly & Herbert ... #20 
A. G. Fry... 639 | J. Dongies isteai teil 610 





SOUTHEND.. —Evestinn of lestuve hall, Mr. B, 
Shadbolt, architect, ——: -- 


R. Weller ............. £2,390). RB. Wil poe, 
rs een 1,619 | Southend’... .. £1,449 
J. T. Stacey .......0... 1.612 











d.d. ETRIDGE, J* 


SLATE MERCHANTS. 





SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone: Avenue 4940 (two tines), or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BSETHMAL GREEN. LONDON, &. 





[NOVEMBER 13, 1914. 


STOCKT ON.—For supply of tarmac plant, for the 





re 
Ord & Maddison, Darlington’..................... £400 
Seg ULL AT D.--Covelvertion |_ of e 
Stow sewer, for the 
Huldeon, Thetford® .......6.... ccsee cee . £169 





TILBU RY.—Por erpation of f 
U Dioreiaa fifty ditioginn: Or the 





WHITECHAPEL — Electric light, installation 
Vallance-road School, for London County 


++ £503 11 





adic aet For steel and iron flooring 
ie See So 1D ges ssaee ca 


at oVilechell ten ¢ Sabsmesdeddoncaers veveee £170 


WOOLWICH.—Enlargement of tieidetens School, 
for the London County Council :— 


Ci eer G. FR. Wallis & Sons, 

B Holloway .. ae 1.60" een ted. 000 

~ . Be 7! | wer, ¢ 7,9R2 
. D. Leng : 





. B82 Ls “ymes, 
. PF. F y red rick - street, 
W. Akers&Co., Ltd. 8,014] Stratford’. 7,888 





ree 


and RIGA. 


FIRST-CLASS, MILD GRAINED, DRY 


wainscoT OAK. 


J. GLIKSTEN & oN, id, 
Carpenters’ Road, Stratfor 
esto | 




















« Guksten, Strat, London.” 
Ham Hilt Stone. 


Douwlting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 

The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 
Comme Og See Sees oo 
Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 





Asphaite.—The Se and Metallic Lava 
Paco (Mr. H. Glenn), Office 42, Poultry, 
Ee. —The best and cheapest materials for damp 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, sran- 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. \sphalte Con- 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. T.N, 2644 Central. 


JOINERY, 


Of every description and in any kind of Wood. 


Cuas. E. ORFEUR, LTD. 


Esrmarss | COLNE BANK WORKS, 
on Asviacasrcs. COLCHESTER. 


Telephone : 0196. Telegrams : “ Orfeur Colchester. 





























~ ae 
wast som, REDSBRABYa.C%p: 63045, 
| TANK MAKERS : ’ 
iss. SONDON, 














TELEruoys: 
Museum 3033 (5 














CLASCOW, FALKIRK, 
BELFAST, & DUBLIN. 
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